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Here is the Gray & Davis | 

h 

Starting M Al A I Si 
tarting \Viotor most Actual Size ; 

he 

an Ts ° ie — a ° . . - * a EE — . tl 
N°! ICE its simplicity. Simplicity is the keynote of electrical eficiency. [— b 
Simplicity minimizes trouble. PRESS a pedal and | . 

The only attention this system requires is occasional lubrication of the the Gray & Davis . 

motor and dynamo and replenishment of the battery. Starting - Motor spin : 
: ° : even the largest 6 

Otherwise you are entitled to forget that you have the system on your car. ’ ie eae a 

; gs . : . 5 nder engine fast enough ' C 

On some cars you inspect, the appearance of the motor may slightly differ a a 
from the one shown above. That is because we do not build a ‘‘stock’’ motor. , 

a : , ‘to , ; . has 4 ‘ P The whole system ' 

Che Gray & Davis System is designed for and but/t into each car which carries ad eae 
_ ri - 2 ¢ 2 - es fears no roac yr eatner , 
it so that it becomes an sutegral and harmonious part of the automobile. \t is not 
re 99 ! . conditions 

tacked”’ on as an afterthought. 

Of course the essentials—the principle, the quality and the design—remain hve entnve any ca : 
identical in every installation. It is only the exterior and the method of apply- Five minutes atten ti 
ing the power which differ. oe: a tee tx nll che \ 

re ° — . . ° lod + y t » if . 

his recognition of the separate needs of each car has won the Gray & Davis needed to maintain tt ( 
System its distinctive position in the field of starting-lighting systems. | perfectls ( 

° - . m . a. ' a 

[In considering the purchase of a new car, remember that efficiency and Gray & Davis Servic 1 

freedom from starting-lighting troubles can come only from correct and simple Stations—62 in all—ar ‘ 
- ~ : A ~y" . : é ‘ t 
design-—and that simplicity has been a leading consideration in producing the cattered throughout th : 
( ray xX Dav 1s S\ stem. count for the ty efit l 
° . ° " . * 0 otor t ’ our i 

Leading cars in every price-class carry Gray & Davis equipment—cars 7m wallace u “ 
ranging in price from $1075 to $7000. oquipme ‘ 

Our catalog will be sent on request. — ee ’ 

. . Ie 
GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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The Débris 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


VERYBODY that is any- 
body the 
mountains tele 
phone, so 20 matter how 


up here in 
has a 


poked off you are you can get 
all the the county 
while it’s fresh For instance 
though the prison is sixty miles 
away, down in the foothills, 
when the convicts broke out we 


gossip of 


heard of it in two hours. And 
every night since the Link had 
gone to bed with a table and 
three chairs piled in front of 


her door, regardless of the fact 


that they had rounded up all 
but one of the poor wretches 
right away, and were likely to 
get him any minute. As Dan 


says, zebras are not so common 


in these parts that you could 
mistake a person in a_ striped 
suit. We call her the Link be 


cause she is Dan’s stepmother 


and my step aunt, and hence 
the link that 


fectly convenient, cousins 


ORETURN to telephones, 
= Dan says the miners have 

them chiefly to keep 
posted about the débris 
That is what we call the crea 
tures that the the 
valley send up to snoop around 
illegal hy 
the 
the 
and piles up on the farm lands 


makes us, per 


men. 
farmers in 
and get 


draulie 
débris 


evidence of 


work when mining 


comes down rivers 
They send out these emissaries 
least the 
they do (Dan is skeptical), and 


or at miners believe 


consequently we «are always 
looking out for spies, and loath 
ing them. No stranger 
sees the mines in operation, for 


ever 


some one is always dogging his 
footsteps and telephones in to 
the mine as soon as he gets 
headed that way Everyone is 
loyal to the general cause, in 
cluding us, though without any 
personal for 
rancher 


reason, Dan is a 
For two weeks all the country 
along the Middle Fork had been 
Worked up over a person who 
Was staying down at 
Place in Red Run. He gave out 
that he had come for the fish 
ing, but word had got 
that he really a 
scout, ai débris ' 


Simons’s 


about 
Grange 
. man, and I 
fancied Dan was getting nerv 
OUS Over 


was 


What might happen of 
4 Saturday night when Red Run 
Whisky was flow ing freely. Dan, 
you the misfortune to 
citizen, and he 
likes things to he peaceful and 
Measant on general principles. 
by the way he snubbes 
discussing the matter j 
Dec. 27 


see, has 
be a leading 





I 


knew 


he was fussed 


1 the Link when she insisted on 
n all its most harrowing phases. 


ILLUSTRATED 


There was an outbreak of sharp pops. 
| heard him grind his teeth. 


@*, 


tarily. 
have I got you into 


BY DOUGLAS DUER 





I ducked involun- 
** Oh, little girl, what 
**1 think—it’s great!’’ I flung back 


crochet pattern, and I 
everydayness of things 
everydayness of the ra 





All this by way of prologue. 


Now the curtain the 
first scene, rung up by the tele 


rises on 


phone bell. Dan answered it, 
shutting himself into the tele- 
phone closet so that we could 
not hear a_ word. When he 


the wrinkle between 
his eves Was deeper. 

“Any inquired the 
Link, in that little buzzing way 
she has, like a mosquito. 


emerged 


news?” 


“Some!” he snapped. “That 
fellow down at Simons’s has 
disappeared 

“Disappeared ? The débris 


man?” TI scented excitement at 
once, 

“If he is 
flicking the 
“a5 


conclusions as 


one,” he returned, 


ash from his cigar 


aut me. everyone leaped to 
Kitten, 
the Lord knows where he’d have 
been before this.” 

“Well, the Lord knows where 
he is now,” I replied profanely. 
“Oh, Dan, isn’t it 
and—thrilling?” 

“Perhaps a bit too thrilling! 
rather “He 
the house early yesterday 
not been seen 
Simons 


you do, 


mysterious 


he said, grimly. 
left 
morning and 
since. Mrs sent 
the kids up and the 
streams where he’d been fishing, 
but no signs of her boarder.” 
“Poor, woman! 
the Link “T can 


distress.” 


has 
has 
down 


poor sighed 


picture her 


Dan as 
she'll 
for her 


nothing !” 
“She 


“Distress 
her. 
his dunnage 


sured 
hold 
bill.” 
“I declare,” 
“sometimes T 


Savs 


bag 


moaned on, 
might 
have the telephone taken out.” 
This from the Link, who visits 
over it for hours. “If I am to 
coutinue to get such shocks as I 
had lately, I shall be a 
nervous wreck!” She was still 
harping upon that convict. 


OW I have noticed that 
one of the tiresome things 


about real life is that 


aunt 


wish we 


have 


events don’t happen thick and 
fast, as they do in books or on 
the stage You get just one 


thrill, perhaps, and then things 
drag on and you are bored and 
out of the humor for it before 
the next arrives. That was the 
way it was that day. Dan, in 
stead of rushing forth to search 
for the débris man, simply or 
dered out the buckskin to ride 
over to the lower ranch, as he 
had been doing for a week. The 
Link began to pick out a new 
was left to face the depressing 

And, 
Not of town, where there 


remember, this was the 


neh 
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are matinées, and bridge, and tea, and clothes, but of 


the ranch. Dan says that I will come to love it by and 


by, as he does But then Dan was always optimistic 
For instance, he said that I was going to love him I 
did take a fairly warm interest in him already; of 
course not, to be strictly accurate, because of our re 
lationship through the Link, but 
engaged to me. That nearly always makes you inter 
ested in a man. He had 
nearly a year, but my being engaged to him was still 
open to question. It good arrangement 
each of us being perfectly satisfied 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when I 
book and roamed off up the creek. I have 
resented the notion that one does things to 
suit a cast-iron fate, and even now it seems to me 
that if only I had happened to think of it 1 might 
have turned down the creek just as well as up I 
often did, for there is the sweetest little place along 
there by the waterfall. Only, and this is where fact 
shows its adamant nature, I turned up. Perhaps be 
cause I was restless, and the trail up the creek is 
longer and steeper and more lonesome. Not another 
soul goes up there once a year, the men being busy in 
more profitable spots, and the Link afraid of snakes 


because he was 


been engaged to me for 


Was a very 


took my 
always 


WAS just turning out of the yard when Manuel 
I saw me, and grinned the way he always does, 

showing his nice white teeth. 

“Going to find the débris man, eh?” he called. 

I said: “What's the débris man like, Manuel, any 
way?” 

“Oh, he’s a long, lanky gink with a black thatch.” 
Manuel is second-generation 
English as well as you or I. 

I followed 
tucked under my 
that 
and the little mossy trail. 
and a lot of low 
Outside, it looks merely like a jungle, but when you get 
in underneath, there is the cutest little den ever, with 


Portuguese, and speaks 


the creek for half a mile. my book 


arm. Most of the way the ravine 
there is just 
But at last it widens a trifle 
willows grow close over the stream 


is so narrow room for the water 


green walls and ceiling and a green moss carpet and 
a sort of balcony arrangement of willow roots hanging 
right over the creek, where it bubble, bubble 
imong the rocks. I had found long ago 
by accident, and never told a soul, not even Dan. An 


goes 
it ever so 
man does get so numerous at times, and it 
having this little place of my 
where I could sneak off and listen to the water and 
Dan never would fit 


engaged 


was lovely very own 


tell myself stories—stories that 
into, somehow It always made me feel so nice and 


young and unengaged and exactly as I did when 1] 
was little and there were father and mother at home 


So I called it the Playhouse. 


long, lean, and with dark hair, just as Manuel 
I don’t know what hues I may have turned 


t WALKED into the Playhouse, and there he was 


said. 
but at least I did not scream 

He had been asleep, I think. He had only 

I appeared, where he half 


time to 
scramble to one Knee as 


im ee ee 


Npitiré 7. > 


;*% 


* \” _ : 
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knelt, half crouched, like a tiger ready to spring I ran to him “No, no!” he eried, protestingly. yy 
His left arm was slung across his chest in a red I clung to his elbow until he was safely seated On a 
bandanna and his right had reached out for what I flat bowlder. Then I got the cup from the hole ip the 


a gun quite as well as if he hadn't shuffled 
long minute when we 


knew was 
his hat over it There was a 
just stared and stared. It gave me time to take him 
all in, beginning with his eyes, haggard with pain and 
weariness, but with a live red spark scorching through 
The close-cut dark hair looked as if 
it were getting ready to curl when it was longer, and 
stubby growth roughened his unshaven face 
But his nose and chin were the kind that ought to go 


their blackness. 


a short 


with coats of arms. (They don’t always, though 
Dan has a coat of arms.) As for his clothes, they 
were about what you'd expect—khakis, with high 


A fisherman’s coat, with 
lots of pockets, lay upon the moss. My first words were 
utterly bromidic: “How in the world did you get here?” 

What had 


Ik LOOKED completely bewildered 
H he expected me to do, I wonder: swoon, or 
stand there and wail “Help”? Thank Heaven, I 
was not born when that kind of thing was the fashion 
“Why didn't you come on up to the house?” I con 
tinued. “They are looking for you everywhere!” 
Again that oddly puzzled look! But though he 
opened his lips, he closed them again without speak 


laced boots and a blue shirt. 


ing. His eyes, meanwhile, never left my face. 

“It’s certainly the painful truth,” I continued, ad 
vancing a step or two into the Playhouse, “that débris 
popular in this neighborhood. Of course 
maybe you're not one, though how you could stay in 
that horrid hole at Simons’s, just for the sake of 
fishinte But that 
you were, and Dan’s been worried for some time, for 


men aren't 


anyway the report got around 
you know how the miners feel about these things. I'm 
afraid they they feel, without 
waiting to make sure that you deserved it.” I looked 
at his wounded arm, 

Quite a different expression had come into his face 
while I was speaking, and when I had done he smiled 

“They certainly 
that I was exactly it!” he said, and his voice was nice 


have shown you how 


haven't given me the impression 
and deep and growly, like the left hand on the piano 
“Ah, you couldn't expect it! But 
didn’t you come to the ranch?” I knew if 
ever I were in hot water it would take me just about 
ten seconds to get headed straight for Dan. TI thought 


I shook my head. 
then why 


he seemed at a loss. 
“Well, how 
general prejudice?” 
“Why, of 
tiently. 


that he didn't share the 
he said at last 

Dan's different!’ TI cried impa 
“He's been awfully bothered about it all. I 
know, because whatever goes wrong in these parts, peo 
wouldn't stand 
I pointed to the bandage 

He got to his feet as he 
spoke. A moment he stood, his dark head grazing the 


was I to know 
course 
ple always stick it on to him. But he 
for anything like this! 

“Oh, that’s unimportant ! 
Playhouse, then put out a groping hand 


roof of my 


He looked completely bewildered. What had he expected me 
to do, l wondered: swoon, or stand there and wail ‘‘Help’’? 


willow and brought him water. The 
to his lips a little 


color Came bach 


“I believe I was—a bit used up,” he said, with a 
iir of apologizing. 
“Very naturally!’ I responded. “So just make 


yourself comfy here for a little while, and I'l tear 
back to the house and send for Dan.” 

“No! The word hit like a bullet, it 
and round and stinging. I stood with my mouth opep, 

“Sit down!” And before I could remember not to 
I had plunged right down upon the moss. 

“Don’t you understand that it won't do for Dan to 
get mixed up in this at all?” 

“IT don’t see,” I said sulkily, “how it can be helped, 
now you're here.” 


Was so hard 


“It can be helped—it must be!” 
“IT don’t see the need. It can all be managed quietly 

that is, if you and Dan think it best not to make . 
fuss about it.” 

“That is a matter upon which 
apt to think alike. You see, 
quite different 
involved with mine at all?’ 

“Well, I didn’t, but what can you do before a big 
determined man? 


Dan and I are not 
don’t you, that our ip. 
that his 


terests are must not be 


Men say so many queer things that 
with a 
Of course when it 


they seem to expect you to understand, but 


vlare all ready in case you do not. 
is an affair of my own I never think of giving in, but 
otherwise I look “Why, certainly!” 
And then they 

“These 


bright and say 
remark how reasonable I am. 


people are Dan's neighbors,” he went on 


Some of them are going to be in trouble presently for 
a dastardly The thing for him to do is to 
keep out of it not to have to testify, or 
at all.” 
“That 
mitted, but 
“Well, we are 


outrage. 


tuke sides 


would be frightfully nice for him!’ I ad 


going to fix things that way.” 
knew he intended me to 


IS lips smiled, and I 
think that the whole thing didn’t 


much, that we were just being good to Dan, and 


matter very 
yet his eyes did not smile. They watched me in a way 
which made me dimly aware of a mysterious and te 
rible importance it 


what we were saying 


I objected feebly 


“But how can we manage?” “You 
can't keep on hiding out here 

“Not 
And meanwhile if you could 

“Feed you!’ I finished the sentence when I saw he 
would not He flushed 

“Well, would you mind smuggling a bite out to me 


indefinitely, of course, but for a day or two 


now and then?” 
“Mind!” Oh, how 


ranch was dull! 


could I 
“You sha’n’t starve, I promise you!” 
“Thanks. And then later, if you could 

“Hlelp you get 


ever have thought the 


away,” J 
What you 


quietly nodded my com 


prehension. “Trust me! need is a horse 


to carry you to the (Continued on page 26) 
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The Evolution of a Novelist 


INSTON CHURCHILI 
rang the bell of popular 
with 


approval his sec 


Who Is Also an Everyday American *'; 


schemes to dodge the wolf. He 
John Brisben Walker edit 
the “Cosmopolitan” a little, and he 


ond novel, “Richard wrote a lot—but his writings came 
Carvel,” in 1898 He did it again in 1915 to nothing except postage costs He knew 
with “The Inside of the Cup.” He has done By Peter Clark Macfarlane naught of the technique of fiction He says 
it several times during the interval; yet be- - he has never bothered to learn, which was 
tween “Richard Carvel” and “The Inside of not meant to sound egotistical, and which 
the Cup” is a great gulf fixed. The first was Copyright by Haeseler " yet must be taken with a mild saline solu 
a thing of romance and glamour The last a tion, because if there are careful crafts 








is the stuff of thought and grapple. 
We are accustomed to think of a novelist 
man or woman oul 


as of a mind detached—a 
so of Churchill. 


of the world. Do not think 
His is a mind attached to the turn of events 
One line of 
1640, Puri 
shipbuilding 


like a speedometer to a wheel. 

him was Yankee, back to 
tanical but adventurous, 
and trading exploits in the West Indian days, 
when voyaging thither was no Sunday-schoo! 


clear 
with 


cruise. But the other line of him was Ken 
tucky and Virginia Cavalier. A very good 


and when the seltzer sparkle of 


with 


mixture that 
youth began to 
there Was a young man of romantic 


have its way his blood, 
spirit and 
much ambition who was going to Annapolis 
to be the Paul Jones of the great steel fleets 
then beginning to be built 


that were 


Seeds of Romance 


UT at Annapolis mathematics made him 
B tired The dovetailing discipline that 
earved all his days into split-second in 
tervals. in each fraction of which he must do 
him He 


alcove of the library, where 


thus or so, irked greatly used to 


steal away to an 





for fifteen or twenty minute snatches he 
might unhood his soul among the books that 
hived the romance of history He steeped 
his mind in the doings of Perry and Law 
rence, and especially those earlier reaches of 
American history that had to do with the 
very soil about him, in the life in which his 
Cavalier ancestors had played a part 

Down in the old town of Annapolis were 
houses that threw a spell about him—houses 


that had nothing to do with the fretting pres 
that the 


whose 


ent, houses belonged in aleoves of 


the 
were of the 


odor 
the 
had transpired 


relationship and 


halls part of 


library 
puist, in whose 


very history which he loved 


houses impressed him by its 
and the 


distinction, as it 


One of these 


hugeness, great silver door knobs: 


stood grandis 


by its air of 


facing the Severn River, with the old Lowe 
stoft china still upon its shelves, and bea 
ing, like its door knobs, the Chase family 
crest, hall mark of a distinguished pedigree 
and past. The Harwood place, a long, low 
Colonial type of house, also impressed him — | 


deeply, kindling his imagination till it peoples 


again the streets of the little town with the gallants 
and ladies of that romantic age who, with their horses 
and carriages, had streamed in from the country 
homes and made these and other fine houses alive 
With the routs and riots of that early social day in 
which the sentiments and niceties of the courtesy life 
were more regarded than they are at present 

How insignificant it was to be a slender midship 
man in the Annapolis of the now! How grand to 


simplicities of a 
the 


the 


knee 


have squired «a lady through 
minuet, 


ascendant 


silver buekles at and toe, in 


the 


with 
days of 


The Dreams Get Him 


UT the young cadet did not recognize these vivid 
imaginings as the growing pains of a future nov 


Harwoods or the Chases! 


elist. He only knew that they filled him with a 

hig disgust for mathematics and mechanics 
But still there was salt in his veins. One vacation 
spent at Buzzards Bay reminded him that Herres 


hoff, blind builder of vachts that could not be beaten 
lived not far Bristol He to go to 
Herreshoff and seek employment after graduation, for 


away at resolved 


he was now determined not to follow the navy Per 
haps this dreaming wizard, whose eyes were in his 
finger tips, could get him past logarithms into the real 
But on the Fall River boat 
Romance swept down like a gull and perched upon the 
Shoulder of the vouth with a 
desire to write. He 


romance of sea conquest 


He was seized mad 


borrowed pen and papel from the 


captain, with whom he had made friends—he was 
00d at making friends—and began the composition 
ofa story. All the way to Newport he worked. The 
theme possessed him entirely His face was flushed, 
his veins were full, he sweated at his task, and vet it 
Was not a task but a pleasure Strange exhilara 





The first impression of the face is mental alertness 
then poise, then strength 


tiuns filled his soul. It was like the river opening into 


the sound, and the sound spreading into the sea. The 
young man got one vision, and then another, and his 
whole life was planned—no, controlled. The dreams 
had got him. His destiny tiptoed up and touched 


Henceforth he was under arrest 
Herreshoft The boy 
Was hot going to design yachts, but his 
the winging 
Herreshoff 


him on the shoulder 

There was ne need to see 
that he 
ballast the character and 
life But he had 
would see 
the 


likes to vo 


how 
knew 
tories, to belly 
started to see 
Herreshoff the 
points about Churchill Having 
through. “Determinatio 


sails of 
Therefore he Which, by 
Way, Is one of 


started, he 


large,’ would the phrenologist say—thumbing over his 
cranium But Herreshoff was not at home, which 
however, did not matter a particle. Churchill went 


on back to Annapolis, was graduated somewhere 


above the middle of his class, and then resigned. No 
ship for him. The nearest to sea service that he got 
Wis a place on the quarter-deck of the “Army and 
Navy Journal” Churchill was not a sailor: he was 
a writer; his adventures were with publishers—and 
the wolf, that gray old comfort thief that dogs the 
footsteps of most literary aspirants 


Rejections Could Not Kill Him 
young Churehill hit an editor 


NCE 
eye With a short story, “Mr 


which “The Century” printed 


smack in the 
Keeton'’s Flopement,’ 
But this was only 

The calen 
Winter came 
snowfall of the little 
Churehill to all 


the first swallow Summer did not appea 


Senson 


dar appeared to have skipped a 
and he 


igain, with a long “iV 


white rejection slips that drove 


sorts 


————_—_—_ ———__ .-_, 


men among our latter-day novelists, Winston 
Churehill 
But 


ah 


is one of them 

there tough fiber in the young 
Rejections could not kill him. They 
only made him feel that the short story was 
no weapon for him to be shooting with. He 
could not get himself into a popgun like that. 
So he turned about and forged a novel, which 
in itself proud disdain of life’s 
necessities, that tried it 
declare that of all ways of filling the pantry 
i first novel is about the poorest 


Was a 


shows a 


since those have 


He Kept on Finishing It 


Hii young man had further dared for 
tune by acquiring a wife, and littler 
acquisitions were in  prospect—all 


Without the future worrying him in the least. 
the had that faith in 
W hich hopeless 


for novelist supreme 


his designs goes alike with 
blazing genius 

middle of the came a 
Kurope ; Churehill, 
nothing, took it his 


the Maemillans, half finished. 


and 
the 
visit 


mediocrity 
Right in 


chance to 


book 





miss 
with 
\ more experi 


and 
Nig leaving novel 
writer would 
To-day 

and leave a 
that 


growths, 


enced have feared the losing of 
Mr. Churehill 
novel half 
stories not struc 
that the thing at the 
top, after six months away from it, would be 
different the the 
llowever, went off 
assertion 


his mood would not 


xo off composed 


having learned ure 


tures but and 





from 
then he 
secure in M1 


something 
bottom 


thing at 
blithely 


to Europe Brett's 


that if the second half of the novel were as 
strong as the first half they would publish 
it gladly 

But when the finishing day came the see 
ond half was not as good as the first, and 
the Macmillans declined it Surprised a lit 
tle, the struggling unknown finished it again, 
and again it was rejected Surprised still 
More but with hi toughening optimism 
swimming stoutly, the tall voung man with 
the dark, thoughtful eye, holding in his lap 
the armful of manuscript which had cost 


him so much painful labor, and brought noth 





ing but disappointment, began to talk about 

plans for his next novel—for he was going 

to be a novelist. That much had been settled 

on the Fall River boat, now some thousand 

ears agone so long ago that it seemed to Churchill 

he had always been a novelist, though he had not yet 

written a novel that publishers would buy, and but 
one short story that had seen the light 

Mr. Brett, looking keenly over the top of his glasses 

at the flushed, determined face, asked: “Why don't 


you keep on finishing that one till we take it?’ 

Ways. It 
showed that 
the young 
the Maemil 


was its name, and 


This suggestion pleased Churchill in two 
tickled his determination, and it 
Mr. Brett faith in the 
man did keep on finishing it, and one day 
“The Celebrity 
is mentioned to be forgotten, 


had real novel So 


ans did accept it 


it enjoyed a fair sale, but 


because on the same day that the publishers accepted 
it thev signed a contract with the author for his 
next hovel 
And Then ‘Richard Carvel”’ 

next was “Richard Carvel.” “Richard 


HAT 
Carvel” sold 


made the fame of 


hundred thousand copies It 
half a year. He 


six 
its author in 


was a novelist All his intuitions were correct. 

For “Richard Carvel” Churchill had gone back to 
the old houses of Annapolis and the country round. 
He had peopled a book with the dreams of his library 
alcove, and the lonely walks through the town He 
created an atmosphere that was so vivid as to revive 
interest in the whole Colonial period of our history. 
The chronicles of those times had been done up in cues 
and curl papers. They smelled of camphor We had 
never cared for them 

But the young unknown waved his pen before the 
portraits of our ancestral past, and lo! all was 
Changed; blood came and went in their faces; men 
and women swayed in the pictures, and then stepped 
down from the canvas: the gallants laughed and wore 
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their unnatural clothes naturally: the yvoung ladies back, clinching his fists and stiffening his arms with 
flirted and giggled, and we saw that our Revolu a half yawn The movement brought relief, and he 
tionary forbears were really human; we beheld them sink back in his chair with a delicious relaxing sensa 
loving, hating, and fighting over those great themes tion. An inky finger crowded tobacco into the bowl] of 
of honor and passion which were heating the blood his pipe, which he lighted, puffed vigorously till it was 
when Helen smiled in Troy drawing well. Then, just to get more of the kinks out 

And we liked our ancestors for this. It made them of his back, he walked out upon the porch and around 
bone of our bone. The novelist had successfully in- the house, to see how the painting was getting on. Now 
voked the vividness of an age that was past, and I do not know whether this painter was doing a good 
made it seem, if not more admirable, at least more job or not, but evidently he was a fellow who mixed a 
understandable and more lovable than it had ever little thinking with his oils and clays, for, as the noy 
seemed before elist stood cocking a critical eye, the painter remarked : 

True, Mr. Churchill now disclaims that he ever had “Mr. Churchill, why don't you go to the Legislature? 
the intent to do any of these 


things. To-day he is less a 


dreamer, more a thinker: to 
design 
instinct 


picking up our thread 


day he does things by 
which once he did by 


But 


again—“Richard Carvel” was 
a strong piece of work, and, 
as with every novelist’s first 
success, it raised the most 
painful question an artist of 
any sort ever faces—can he 
repeat? Will the fine frenzy 
that came and camped with 
him, which he knows is not 
a part of him, but only a 
guest who comes and uses 
him—will that return? 


The Fine Frenzy 


HURCHILL’S emphatic 
answer was “The Crisis.” 


Again he had quarried 
his theme out of history, but 
the period of the Civil War 
this time, and a bit more con 
sciously, since he set out defi 
nitely to extract a certain 
philosophy, to show that this 
huge family dueling was but 


the inevitable conflict between 
the Puritan and 
“The Crisis” seemed to speak 
with a 
With its publication 


the Cavalier 


voice of authority 


America 


The Hayridge Silver Cornet Band 


By REED CALVIN 


913 
these surface indications, that it did not even strike 
him as enormously inconsistent with the dreams of 
our constitution makers that a railroad should thy 
dominate the political activities and frame the k Yisla 
tive output of a State But this state of innoceng 
did not continue long 


Let us take a close look at Churchill the man, ag he 
sat talking to me in the workroom of his temporary 
home in Berkeley, Cal, a 
then 


few weeks ago, and we ean 


a mental habit which explains exact} 
how the acid in his character began to take hold on. to 


discover 


eat up, to resolve the facts of his political experience 
precipitate it in the novels we 

Before us a tall, 
eal figure, in bearing by no 
meuns traitor to that Annapo 
lis training. The 


face is 


and form of the 


have 
SVinmnetri 


first im 
pression of the men 
tal alertness, then poise, then 
strength. Intellectuality, emo 
tionalism, physical power, haye 
each charted their presence jp 


au rarely balanced way upon 
His 
forehead is arched and high: 
is ruddy: his 


brows are black; his eyes are 


the features of the man 
Kis complexion 


dark and light-gathering; 
a peculiarity 


and 
in them tells the 


story of his mental habit. Ip 
talk you will see the right 
eyebrow lift, the eye open 
wide; its glince appears to 


rove, to take in everything 


not absenthly, not speculatively 


keenly, in a detail-seeing 


glance 


** Coniston ”’ 
OW, of cou rse, Mr 
Churchill's eyes move 


about in concert: ther 
is no disharmony in the tur 
ret, but the muscles about the 


left eye behave differently, the 
brow the lids contract: 
nothing external, 


lower S, 
this « ye sees 


its glance is concentrated on 


acknowledged Mr. Churchill something within; as if, like 
unhesitatingly as one of those TER frum the city. Ain’t thet so? Sistas? Ba feoee the oe a searchlight, it | suided the 
who walked upon the walls Wal, city life is nice; Tell yuh hear ’em play ‘‘John Brown.” paths of thought in that dark 
and interpreted her great past I know the city fellers, though! Folks kum in frum miles around to hear room where the mind assimi 
to her greater present I’ve been to New York twice. "em play. lates and interprets what the 


of 
“The romantic 
story of the transplanting of a 
Virginian civilization into Ken 
tucky. Here the writer got a 
lesser theme, 


this 


Crossing,” a 


same brood was 


and he got a 
lesser heat upon his forge, but 
it marked skill to 
tell a proved 
his power as a after 
the Victorian order which had 
ruled in fiction for 
hundred years 

But now 
of the great 
mance and 
series of experiences in 
life of Winston 
which blotted 
in leafy dells and gave us a 
seer by the waters of 
everyday Babylon. 

To ourselves for 
this we must acknowledge that 


his 
and 
novelist 


aval 


love story, 


nearly a 


the 
between ro 
that 
the 
Churchill 
dreamer 


came 
gulf 
realism 


passage 


out a 
our 
prepare 
a novelist is not so much a creator as an interpreter ; 
that Winston Churchill is not so much an artist as a 


reaction. He is a harp hung up in the tree. When 
soft zephyrs from among the rose gardens of history 


lilted idly across his strings, we got those spirit- 
wooing romances that have been mentioned 


The Influence of a House Painter 
i gossipy house painter took Churchill 


UT one day : 
down out of the tree and the 


chambers of the New Hampshire Legislature 
What blew upon him there and since has made a set 
of novels and a man as different the author of 
“Richard Carvel” and “The Wells of to 
day is different from Wells of yesterday. 

I wish I knew that house painter. I wish 
a picture of him, swinging on his scaffold, on the side 
of Mr. Churchill’s house in Cornish, N. H., where the 
President the summer. The time 
say, 3.30 in the afternoon. The year was 1902. 
author had busy all morning with the 
pages of “The Crossing.” In the afternoon, 
the story absorbed him so, he had back to it 
sweating over his pages as he does sweat over them, 
strength of will, till at last a 
compelled a Six 
a round spot that hurt 


hung him up in 


from 
Crisis” as 
we had 
Was, 


The 
later 


spent past 
been 
because 
gone 
hewing away by main 
weariness inches 
below his shoulder blades was 
He sat up very straight and flexed the muscles of his 


conscious pause 


But this here town of ourn’s the place! 
We ain't so gol durned grand. 

But, 1 tell YOU, we're in the race 
Did y’ever hear our band? 


Wal, yuh shouldn’t leave the place 

Tell yuh do. 

An’ by gum, there hain’t a better in the 
land. ) 

Hear ‘em once, an’ yuh kin say 
To yer great-grandson some day 
Thet yuh heard the Hayridge Silver Cor- 

net Band. 


We've got a org’nization there 
Thet hain’t surpassed by none. 
It’s ekal to the best there air. 
(Fust trombun’s Rube, my son.) 
Them city bands thet’s bragged up so, 
We'll match ’em any day. 
I gol, yuh oughtta hear 'em, though, 
Play ‘‘ Hail Columbi-a.’’ 


They play next Friday to a dance. 


(My John plays clarinet. ) 

(My Sam plays bass, 
chance — 

Maybe the last yuh’ll get. 


Plays berrytone, an’ Lute 
Is second clarinet, an’ Roy, 
Jest drop in befur yuh go 
I played cornet once. 


now, though. 


Wal, good-by. 


have to go. 





You the kind of ought to send down 
there.” After which, surprised at his own boldness, he 
dipped his brush, deftly slatted off the excess on the 


rim of the pail, and began to sweep the bristles vigor 


are man we 


ously to and fro upon the side of the house As for 
Mr. Churchill, he puffed his pipe, listened thought 
fully for a few minutes to the gentle slapping of the 
brush upon the boards, then remarked casually that 
he could not think of any place where he would be 
more useless than in the Legislature; after which he 


went back to his work. 
It took perhaps three or four minutes for all of this 


to happen, but those were the most important three or 


four minutes in the life of Winston Churchill. Out of 
them came that later series of novels at such close 
grips with his own age that his real fame to-day rests 
upon them. That painter's question took Churchill's 


thrust his nose hard 


Lie was forced to dis 


mind away from sunset skies. It 
upon the grindstone of bitter fact 
cover that our national life begins to verge on tragedy) 


The Legislator—A Portrait 
wasn't much for a legislator to do 


HERE really ‘ ‘ 
in Concord in the days when Churchill was first 


sent down there by the painter and his friends 
The Boston & Maine Railroad lobby attended to most 


of the heavy work. So veallike was the young novel 


ist, so utterly unaware of the deeper significance of 


Clean frum Orchardville they kum. 
(My boy William plays the drum, — it 
in’ the solo cornet is my oldest, Ray.) 


Jest hear ’em while yuh’ve got the 


(My Tom, my second oldest boy, 


My youngest, he plays flute. ) 


An’ we'll play yuh ‘‘ Old Black Joe.”’ 


So I set time when they play 
Sort o’ leader, yuh might say, 
It’s too durned bad yuh 


other eye has seen, and builds 


into the forms of 
thought 


When Mr 


ripened 


Churchill went to 


the Legislature he had the 
sordid ugliness of present-day 
political conditions thrust 
upon him with painful vivid 
ness For many months he 
studied the conditions curi 


ously, avidly, after which there 


passed a year of reflections, 


ponderings, and attempts to 
interpret—then came a novel 
I’ve lost my teeth which was his dramatization 
of the things which he had 
seen in the politic of his 
State 
The title of the novel was 
“Coniston.” It was the story 
of a political boss For the 


author of “Richard Carvel” to 


write “Coniston” was like be 
ginning all over again He 
had to acquire a completely new reading public. The 
schoolgirl who gushed over “Carvel” would not read 
six pages in “Coniston.” But “Coniston” was a great 


and it gave its author an entirely new place 


SUCCESS, 


in the procession, 


The Old Order Changeth 
l the magician’s eye was roving again and per 


cp, 
B ceiving that the old order was changing. The in 


dividual boss, like the individual banker or manu 


facturer, was being merged into something like a great 
corporate entity This entity was the machine, rep 
resenting not an individual but an aggregation of all 
interests which for any reason desired to defeat the 


general will and control political action 
There was again the same process on the part of 
the facts, a 


period of gestation, 


plodding acquisition of 
two 


author: patient, 


ranging from one to years, 
and then came “Crewe's Career.” 

In this written with that 
which itself felt on 


characteristic of 


novel, passionate Sin 


and 
the 


every 
growingls the 
“system” at work in the political state 


cerity makes page 


which is man, 


pectacle of the 


was vividly portrayed, and in it the authot scored 
another, success 

But the evolutionary process in the mind of the 
man was on in earnest now. He grew more and more 
serious. He saw that (Concluded on page 24) 
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COMMENT ON POLITICS 


Hk most element in 


alfairs at 


important 
Washington continues 
to be the dominance which Wil 
son has over Congress. This dominance, 


now, will go on for some 


~ 


it is apparent 


mouths to come, because the next legis 


Wilson is 


the measure to forbid 


lation going to insist upon, 


interlocking hires 
torates, is approved by the public even 
than the two aets he has 


tariff, 


more generally 
and 


Wil 


son's ascendiame \ over Congress lige heen 


already insisted upon, the 


banking and currenes President 


based partly, of course, upon the con 


fidence of the public in his leadership 
and personality, but even more upon the 
almost universal approval of the measures 
he has advocated Very soon, of necessity, 


when he takes up constructive legislation 


upon the trust question, he will enter a 
field where public opinion is sharply 
divided into two nearly equal groups 
Then will come the first important test 


of whether he can continue to force his 


leadership upon Congress and his party. 
] 7 

No Use 

| ape ENTIONS to reorganize the Re 
A publican party, movements to bring 

the Republican and Progressive parties 

together, and suggested changes in party 

leadership fill a good 


organization and 


deal of space in the newspapers, but in 


reality they are quite unimportant. They 
don’t go below the surface They dot 
represent the voters For the most part, 


the voters are just reading and thinking. 
The get-togethe) chiefly 


Republican officeholders who cone 


morements come 
frou 
up for reelection neart year and know they 
can’t possibly be reelected as things stand 
other 


how officeholders and 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


hard to the only position favorable at 


the present time to continue office holding 
Presidential Primaries 


Hh one important recent event af 


fecting the future of American 


parties is President Wilson's suggestion 
of Presidential primaries. If he presses 
this to enactment—and in good faith he 
must—all conventions, conferences, pour 


parlers, aud even party organizations will 








Publications of the United States 
Public Health Service 


riihy PUBLIC HEALTH 
BULLETINS 
PILES 


SERVICE HAS A NUMBER OF 
\VAILARLI FOR FREI DISTRIBUTION 
COVER SUCHE SUBJECTS AS: “SEWAGE-POI 
RELATION TO INFANT 
ADNICT FOR SUMMER 


LUTED WATER SUPPLIES IN 


MORTALITY “SANITARY 


rOURISTS,”” “WHOOPING COUGIT—ITS NATURE ANI 
PREVENTION, ANTIMALARIAL MEASURES FOR 
PFARMILOUSES AND PLANTATIONS “COUNTRY 


SCHOOLS AND RURAL SANITATION,” “PELLAGRKA,’ 
“TILE FRIEDMANN TREATMENT FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
“THE RELATION OF CLIMATE TO TIE TREATMENT 
OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS,” 
ITS NATURE AND PREVENTION,” 
SERVED ny 


“TURERCULOSIS : 
“RULES TO RE OB 


rUBERCULOUS PATIENTS,” “OPEN-AIR 


CTIOOLS FOR TITRE CURIE AND PREVENTION OF TUBER 
CULOSIS,” “THE CITIZEN AND PUBLIC) HEALTH, 
“THE CLASSIFICATION OF MARKET MILK.” “PAS 


PEURIZATION,” “CERTIFIED MILK AND INFANT MILK 


DEPOTS, “MILI AND ETS RELATION rO PURLAA 
HEALTH, “INFANT FEEDING,’ TIT CTIEMISTRY 
OF MILK.” “DISINFECTANTS riikik USI IND AP 


PLICATION IN TITE PREVENTION OF COMMUNICARLI 
KINDRED MATTERS MANY Of 
INTERESTING TO LAYMEN 
\S WELL AS TO PITYSICIANS AND TRAINED NURSES 
A FULL LIST OF THESE BULLETINS AND 
INFORMATION ON TOW TO OBTAIN THEM 


DISEASE,” AND 


rilkst SHOULD PROVE 


WILL BE SENT TO ALL THOSE WHO WILE WRITI 
rO COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 902 MUNSEY 
BUILDING, WASILINGTON, Db. Cc. rHIS SERVICE FOR 


COLLIER'S READERS 18 ENTIRELY WITHOUT CILARGE 











worried 
These ef 


forts at reorganization do not 


party leaders equally 


about their tenure 


represent any currents of feel 


ing among the voters 
The Future 
HikeR are 


which 


three main ele 
alfect 


political parties 


ments will 
the future of 
in America: First, whether 
Wilson 


gressive in his leadership: SEC 


coutinues to be pro 


ond, whether the Democratic 


chiefs in Congress and 


party 
out of it continue to follow and 


obey Wilson's progressive lead 





ership: third, whether there 


arises in the country such an 


economic and business condi 


tion as will cause the people to end their 


present devotion to progressive policies, 
and will lead to the crystallization and 


supremacy of a reactionary party. At 


the present moment the country has 


no conservative party. Both the Progres 


sives and Democrats are progressive, with 


Slightly different ideas as to what inno 


vations are desirable: the Republicans, 


With Root favoring direct primaries in 


New 
suffrage in 


York and Penrose indorsing woman 


Pennsylvania, are hurrying 











‘The Painted Cracks 


cease to mean very much. Probably thes 


will cease to exist, so far as their effect 
The pri 


on nominations is concerned. 


maries will afford a fluid meaus for the 


free expression of spontaneous public 
opinion. In such Presidential primaries 
iis Mr. Wilson lias 


could be nominated by the Democrats, if 


suggested, Roosevelt 
Democrats should want him, and 
Pro 


gressives, if the Democrats should hap 


enough 


Wilson could be nominated by the 


pen to desert him. There is no telling 








SS e— 


SS] 
Bi hs at 


What can happen in’ Presidential pri 


maries. If Mr. Wilson's suggestion should 


happen to become a law during the next 


two vears, what is likely to happen in 
1916 is that Wilson will be the Demo 
cratic nominee and Roosevelt) will be 


party and the Progressive party. 
A Courageous Senator 
MONG the Senators who voted in 


favor of the tariff bill, a good many 
in doing so undoubtedly incurred the en 
mityv of powerful commercial interests in 
that 


The one man who showed more 


their States, and to extent showed 
courage, 
courage than any other was undoubtedly 
Washington. 


Senator Miles Poindexter of 


Senator Poindexter could very well have 


sidestepped. Tle is not a Democrat, and 
no party obligation rested on him to sup 


Wilson and the bill 


dexter’s most powerful newspaper support 


port Senator Poin 
has been the “Spokesman-Review” of Spo 
kane. The “Spokesman-Review” is an en 
lightened paper. Tt supported Roosevelt 
and the Progressive Party, and has been 
very fair and friendly toward President 
Wilson, but on the tariff it: has been un- 
qualifiedly in opposition to the Underwood 


Bill. 


“Spokesman Review” said 


During the discussion of the bill the 


however, does not 


hould vote for the 
those who believe in 


The “Spokesman Review 
mean that any Senate 
Underwood tariff except 
free trade and a tariff for revenue 
Poindexter of Washingt: 
Though elected as a Pro 
though publicly pledged by 


Senator nh apparent 


lv is one of these 
eressive Republican 
his speeches to the maintenance of the protec 
tive poliey, he voted with the Democrats in the 
vote thus fal 

up the tariff bill 


Should he continue in this course 


only test since the Senate took 


he would have to stand or fall with 
the results of the Underwood tariff 
se this bill 


these results prove disastrous, busi 





became law If 


in Ci 
hess experiencing depression and 
wages being lowered, Mr. Poindexter 
will have to face a strong move 
ment on the part of the people of 


this State to send a man in bis place 





to the Senate who believe in and 
nlso stands by protection to Ameri 
can andustries and labor 
Nevertheless, Senator Poin- 
dexter voted for the bill, and 
the “Spokesman-Review” ex 


pressed its thoroughgoing dis 
approval of his act, saving: 
Sithilarly the mass of the people 
Poindexter for vot 
The fact 
that the Democrats developed enough 
Without Myr 
Poindexter’s help merely left him in the position 


Will condemn Mr 
ing fora free-trade bill 


votes to pass the bill 


of having expressed his hearty approval of the 


Democratic free-trade doctrine by voting for it 


It is doubtful if Senator Poindexter 


could be reelected to the Senate against 


the enmity of the*Spokesman-Reyview.” In 
departing from the wishes of this powerful 


paper, Senator Poindexter showed high 


courage Probably in the end the “Spokes- 


man-Review” will be enlightene | enoug! 
him all 


the more for following his convictions. 


and generous enough to respect 
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~The Dreadnought Division of the Fleet with the Flagship in the Foreground 


DRAWN BY HENRY REUTERDAHL 


On the bridge is Admiral Winslow. The officer reading a radio- also on the bridge. Gazing in the same direction as the Admiral 
message ‘just handed him by an orderly is Lieutenant Zogbaum. with the gyropelorus is the flag secretary observing the bearing 
On the steering platform is Captain Smith and the officer of the of the division, while Ensign Moore of the New York Naval 


deck. The ever-present commander, the executive officer, is of course Militia is observing the distance between ships with the stadimeter 








monger — 
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Joy-Riding 
Fleet 


By Henry Reuterdahl 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 





INE BATTLESHIPS and nine thousand menare now = Jack’s maritime life. His “Happy Hour” is not pre stone, substantial and costly, was erected to the mem- 
| cruising in European waters and visiting foreignlands, ixely like Longfellow’s “Evening Hour.’ It consists ory of a pal by his mates. 
of boxing bouts, the “Dago Trio,” and moving pictures. Yet neither the excellent fare, nor the movies, nor 


giving Jack Tar a chance to see Naples, Rome, Africa 





all the world where Romance anciently found her dwell- There are a hundred reels of films aboard, yo less, the sentiment has succeeded in spoiling these young 
. lace. In every State and city in the Union the and the fleet has organized a club, the ships exchang tars. On the contrary. The gang in No. 4 turret, 
= oe : ‘ ing their reels until all which made six hits in six shots, hasn't 
recruiting sergeant has been urging the youth to “‘en- cet scien ei. Wie tee : stead te tale en, ee 


list and see the world.’’ And whatever euphemistic He host will have @ new 
reason the Navy Department may give for the present supply for the “Happy 


cruise, it is really a junketing party, a kind of Cook’s Your’ on the return 


tenant Ingram, the turret officer, to 
Reilly, the boatswain and master shot 
of our navy. 

Every ten seconds—and it has even been 
done in nine and _  four-fifths—these 
youngsters swing a twelve-inch load— 
that is, a projectile weighing S70 pounds 
und three powder bags weighing 240 
pounds. Six times a minute is this 
mouthful fed to the gun. 


tour to make good the recruiting sergeant’s prom- trip). 
ises. So ‘‘our own correspondent,’’ Henry Reuterdahl, The flashing of the 
now with the fleet, tells us. These brief chronicles movies takes place on 
will give the adventures of Jack in search of romance. thie forecastle (which is 
aft), and impressive is 
HE first thing that strikes you here at sea the sight of some eight 
among a population of some thousands of hundred men lining tur 
sailors is the difference between the old sailor rets and superstructure, 
and the new. The old-time salt might have forming a human pyra- 
been a man of iron, but his mind was wooden, and mid against the starlit 


Youth Is Contagious 


VERYONE in the navy seems to be 
young. Admiral Winslow himself 























he could not find a pea in a slipper were the direc sky. Young, clean-faced 

tions left in the heel. Not so the young “flat foot” of lads they are, and all seems but a youth. 

to-day. He is adroit and clever. To be sure, he de hands from the Admiral The other day I saw our Admiral able 
mands good food, fair treatment,: chocolates, pickles, down attend the show to stand for an hour the give-and-take 
sports, and baseball. But he is worth it. His mind, Movies of travel and of two twelve-pound medicine balls 
too, demands food undreamed of by the ancient tar. abysmal pathos are the flying in the air at the same time. This 
To-day he has his own reading room with forty peri most popular, but the man recently reeled off thirty-three 
odicals to select from, and the money he spends for “Perey” and sentimen miles in one go during his physical test 
his knickknacks in the canteen comes back to him tal ones do not take on of fifty miles, as then required by the 
in the shape of athletic equipment and “classy” enter shipboard. Ican hardly regulations. 7 

tainments like minstrel shows. understand why the old A wigging will surely be mine for 

There is a ship’s barber who can doll him up, and sea songs ring with so telling this, for modesty is an impor 
every one of these floating villages of a thousand souls much melancholy and tant part of the Admiral’s make-up, but 
or so has its own post office and savings bank sudness and are so this kind of thing our people should 
with savings in them. deeply steeped in gore. know. 

ni ai Many a chap has a tomb Reilly, the master shot of our navy, “Land ho!” comes from the top. The 
The Happy Hour stone tattooed on his who has made six hits in six shots light on the Spanish headland looms up 

HE table set for Jack by Uncle Sam is a bounti arm, “To Mother,” and under the low clouds, and on one side 
y i ful one, and, what with prevailing prices, the loyalty to shipmates passed away is unswerving. the glimmer of Gibraltar with the rock beetling dark 

navy provides better beef than you or I can Five hundred dollars was recently subscribed by above it, and Ceuta on the African shore gleams like a 
afford ashore. a ship’s company and sent to the mother of a youth little white way all by itself. 

There is no end to the luxury of Jack in this year who died aboard, and on another occasion a tomb The blinker of the signal station on the rock spells 
of grace. The news hot out a bon voyage, duly 
from the air, “pinched” by Cus Per rr ow acknowledged, of course, 
the wireless during the y ; ! Ae " Pi . und the young “rookies” 
night, is served up daily in f od pe gta line the rail looking for 

‘ rs 






that life-insurance sign in 


style, in the shape of a real ; ai 
‘ 9 4 electrics, which their older 


hewspaper printed on the 


a i 
Wp a 






ship’s press and placed F shipmates have advised 
alongside the morning cof a x them to expect 
fee in the wardroom. As mF ia y ee F ud pe” a) ’ 
yet there is no evening } » yok over we 4 >> OF Pf v — a a Naples 
tat - ” , - iy + , a) . , 
edition. hs AGNIFICENTLY the 
And what would you sas s & at 4 M fleet swings round 
to electric elevators de lA 4 ‘on / the rock into the blue 
scending to the fireroom {/ Mediterranean There is 


; “ <e ¥ Lo re bedlam above: the seas are 
be A . & \ sweeping the bows, the 
» ; 


sent down there at the mid = ig ’ ; Pin | 
Wwateh? Ff ee i fe =} watch is securing every 


It should be added, how ; " ; es 
ever, that the steaming at ii tab X 
twelve and one-half knots } f if 4 ~! 
means that the furnaces 
must be fired every two 
and one-half minutes at the 
ring of the time-fire device 
ind in a temperature of 
130°—which is the princi 


and Government ice cream 


ha } movable thing below, the 
Pe piano in the steerage is on 
a Cook’s tour all by itself 
The Florida has just lost 
two of her lifeboats, and 
h this bucket came near 
doing the same. But what’s 
the odds, with the top of 
the morning we shall be in 
Pal reason no sketch accom oa the Bay of Naples, and our 
panies these fact- gray ships will be at rest 
against the ultramarine 
water, with Vesuvius for a 


2 “la : 7 | background. 
— : . = = - ———_—____——__ — -_—— On board t Ss. S trhan 


Sd, at seca 


But this is a discourse 
of joy—upon the great joy 
ride promised by the re 
cruiting sergeant. Joy is 
in important feature of This sketch of a ‘‘Happy Hour’’ gives a notion of how Jack entertains himself at sea 
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Behold ‘‘ The American Girl of To-Day”’ 


JURY of seven artists—Penrhyn the New York “Times” to find a picture 
Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert, James typical of the American girl of to-day, 
Montgomery Flagg, Clarence F. Under chose the photograph 
wood, Hamilton King, W L. Jacobs, duced above The 
and Philip Boileau—commissioned by York City girl—Miss 
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A Circus Feat High in the Skies 


YAN DIEGO will find no thrills in the circus this seasor 
after having watched Lincoln Beachey make triple loop 
the-loops in an aeroplane. The photograph above, taken with 
a telephoto lens from a distance of 1,500 feet, shows his 
machine,inverted and rounding a loop. The name is on the 
top of the upper plane and can be read only when the avia 
tor is flying upside down. Beachey’s biplane is fitted with 
an ordinary upright motor, and not with a revolving one, 


WA 


as is the machine in which the Frenchman Pégoud performs 


An Aviator Gets a Job as Lineman 
we, giving up his calling as an aviator, Robert 


Fowler has turned lineman. Once a week in his aero 
plane he hovers along two 68-mile divisions of wires for a 
Brighton, Cal, power company inspecting the lines His 
work carries him over some valley lands the deltas of the 


Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers, and into the Contra 
Costa Range of mountains, where the elevation is 2,000 feet 
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A Stanch Bulkhead Saves Forty Lives 


N pitch darkness, at two o’clock in 

the morning, the Wanchester Com 
merce, a freighter, crashed into an ice 
berg in the Strait of Belleisle a few 
weeks ago. A bulkhead, which with- 
stood the pressure of heavy seas, saved 
the ship and the lives of a crew of 
forty. Our photograph shows the dam 
aged ship in dry dock at St. John’s, N. F. 
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| Water Will D Mead if 
$38 ? A/ /t/ 4% 
ii ater 1 TOWN A lVLEAaACOW ti 
i % TNLESS President Wilson erty to the use of a city; and 4 Y Z 
i sees fit to reverse the judg that the reservoir “would ef 3 4 Z 
; ; ment of the Senate and veto fect an enormous injury to the H ; 3 
4 4 San Francisco’s plea to be al scenery of the Hetch Hetchy t Yt 
i } lowed to make a reservoir of Valley and a very serious per ti 3 
ty Hetch Hetchy Valley, the rock manent loss in the total value $33 
ae sided basin shown in the photo of the Yosemite National Vark ¢ Ht 
tf graph above will be flooded for the purposes it was created : 
| ty with mountain water to a depth to serve.” The quotation is 4 y 
+f of 270 feet When the wate from Frederick Law Olmsted. 4% 
$i is standing at its highest level 
2 3 ° a 4 ’ . . , Y. ‘ 
iy it will reach a point halfway San Francisco’s Side : 
3% yt 
; : up the steep slope at the base — friends of the bill an A Z 
if of Kolana Rock (the high dome swered that only one-half of tf 
t% at the right) and to the foot of one per cent of the Yosemite j é 
i ; Wapama Falls (which show at National Park is included in 7 é 
$ } the extreme left). the grant: that the reservoir g 
; 4 Investigations and controver site is fifty miles away from Z y 
$ } sies about the proposal have Yosemite Valley; and that a i ¢ 
; 3 been carried on for twelve lake is as beautiful as a valley y 
f % year's The climax of bitter The opponents of the bill try % i 
tt ness in debate was reached to answer this last point by y ; 
} when the bill came before the contending that “the proposed ; ; 
Z : : $4 
; Senate a few weeks ago. After body of water would not be a t % 


a long series of parliamentary normal mountain lake but a 
ty Wrangles, the measure Was reservoir regularly subject to 


passed by a vote of 45 to 25 depletion, leaving a margin of ¢ 





The opponents of the bill con unsightly banks and mud flats 
tended that a dangerous prec exposed along a considerable 
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An Interlocking Boss—and the Directors 


OUIS KUEHNLE ruled for almost twenty years as boss of busi 
ness and polities in Atlantic City. That makes his going to 
Trenton to serve a sentence in the penitentiary all the more 

spectacular. Says the Philadelphia “North American”: 

He not only was genial in personality, but he had qualities of genuine warm 

heartedness and kindliness. He contributed to every charity. It was a com 


mon thing for him to buy railroad tickets for stranded visitors. These traits 
gave him a strong hold upon the populace. 

But his political power came less from the voters than from the interests 
which he served. The system he operated was created by special privilege; he 
was simply the instrument. Thus KvEHNLE’s conviction alone was not sufficient 
te teach the lesson of the supremacy of the law. Every bank and corporation 
in which he had held office promptly reelected him. No man shunned him. And 
when he appeared in court for sentence it was with petitions for clemency 
signed by hundreds of bankers, merchants, professional men, and clergymen. 

But the sentence was a prison term; and as the conviction was upheld by one 
after another of the higher courts, it dawned upon the supporters of 
that the time when they could successfully defy the whole State had 


bossism 
passed. 
What Kvennte did was to plunge both hans into the treasury and 


(as a municipal official) award himself (as a contractor) contracts 
and cash. Now, the truth is that more than half the great fortunes 
in the United States, except those built up through manufacturing, 
have in exactly the way. The way 
money has been for a man (as director in a railroad 
to vote to himself (as a banker, or 


cash. 


been made same eas) to big 


or other cor 


poration ) owner of a coal mine, 
or seller of equipment) contracts and In ethics, 
the crime of KUEHNLE is no worse than these performances of inter 
locking public-utility directors. Mr. Branperis puts the question very 
Anglo-Saxon words: 

aining where the same man is on both sides of a trade? 
These practices have always been morally wrong. In the vear 1914, 
Administration at Washington, they are going 
wrong and will given the stigma that 
This will be a moral milestone. 


in economics, 


simply in sixteen short 


Can there be real barg 


by virtue of the new 
to be made legally 


with a jail sentence. 


For Example 
EGARDING THE INVESTIG. 


it was stated that: 


be pre CS 


ATION of the Frisco receivership, 


Chairman CLarK and E. E. Brown of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will lay before Congress the following: 

That the Frisco was compelled to carry and pay interest on a fictitious in 
debtedness of $40,000,000, created by enormous commissions paid to bankers and 
brokers for and profits to promoters of feeder lines in 
the Southwest. 

That the chairman of its Board of Directors, B. F. made $7,000,000 
profits for himself and associates trading with himself in the capacity of pro 
moter and builder of which he caused to be sold to the Frisco at 
prices in exeess of their value. 

That approximately $32,000,000 in the Frisco’s total funded 
$244,000,000 was paid to bankers and brokers in commissions. 

That the average rate of commission was 12.05 per cent, 
of Mr. Yoakum and his associates in the promotion of the feeder 
the Frisco ranged from 10 per cent to more than 100 per cent. 


the sale of its securities, 
YOAKUM, 
Texas roads, 
indebtedness of 


while the 
lines sold 


profits 
to 


At almost the same time the “Railway Age Gazette” (issue of Novem- 
ber 7, 1913) was printing an article on “Locomotive Fuel Economy 
on the Frisco,” showing how the care, cooperation, and loyalty of the 
sank and file of employees had lowered the 1912 fuel bill by $260,000 


as compared with that for 1910. The plan was originated by W. C. 
Nixon, vice president in charge of operation, whose name does not 
appear in the list of “insiders,” and was a good solid piece of work 


from beginning to end. The saving which hundreds of men thus 
wrought out will pay three-fifths of 1 per cent on the fictitious debt, 
3% the “insiders” took. If the worked 
years they would save for the without 
interest, the sum which the directors and officials have already 
taken by conspiracy from the This what ails “big busi 
ness.” This is what breeds “class hatred.” This 
greed among those in authority, treason in place of leadership. 


Nothing New 
MERSON lived before the days of the Frisco receivership and the 


bankrupting of the New Haven Road, read in an 
“Journal” 


men 
road, 


or on what 


thus for 


per cent 
twenty-eight 
road. is 
is the sabotage of 


vet one may 
1857 entry of his newly published 
to put it out of 


was putting it 


house, but 
guess that I 
standing dressed 


in the 
had 
grown 


I took such pains not to keep my money 
the reach of burglars by and 
into the hands of those very now 
as railway directors 


GS 


buying stock, no 


burglars wiser and 
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Diplomatic Pudding (Frozen) 


ERE HUERTA A READING MAN, he might refer Mr. Wirsox 
to TALLEYRAND’s reply when Bonararre asked: “What is all 
this about non-intervention ?” 
Sire, it means about the same as intervention. 
A New Remington 
pie- 


pp YERIC REMINGTON was the lastinterpreterof the romantie, 

turesque—the Golden West. Other artists will arise who will make 
other pictures, but the West of legend is no longer there forthem todraw. 
REMINGTON, who for so long gave his work exctusively to COLLIER’s, laid 
down his brush forever only some three years ago, and already his work 
isina mannerclassic. Inthis number we present one of the two remaining 
REMINGTON drawings unpublished, and the dead hand of the artist seems 


tohave evoked onceagain the old heroic days of the West thatis vanished 
Ice Cream and the Sob Squad 

ECENTLY WE HEARD STORIES—fiction period: 
compared to ice cream; that, it was was what 
a sweet lollypop on the tongue after the real meal. 


in current 
icals assumed, 
they should be 
Sweets are good things, though some people do hunger to poison them 
selves with them. But the sweetmeat story the only kind 
desired? The larger public likes its fun, but it vearns for stern things 
and tearful things, things that soften its heart and things that stiffen 
runs the sale of “Black Beauty” and “Ramona” 
fabulous and keeps buying them for and years. It 
makes Jack Lonpon’s “Call of the Wild” his greatest success—and, by 
where would Jack LoNpon be anyhow if the public only liked 
No, there is probably only one class that really wants only 
that is the fairly prosperous, commonplace 
man of commercial affairs in his middle years. Of course he thinks he is 
the only normal person and that everybody different is peculiar. Yet, 
though this very type dominates many newspaper activities, the big- 
gest dailies have their Sob Squad. Whether you call the output of the 
tear taxers fiction or not, and whether their output is generally to be 


IS to be 


its courage; if into 


numbers, vears 
the way, 
sweets? 
flavored sugar in its fiction; 


admired or not, their existence is a famous victory for the hard old 
fact that some variation from the sweet and cheerful is welcomed by 
the genuine, far-flung Four Millions O. Henry wrote about and for. 


An Envoy Extraordinary 


AN THIS MOMENT 


RooseveLT is doing more for the peace of 


nations in the Western Hemisphere than any one man has 
ever done. We are not exaggerating. Who does not know how 
long and how much the South American republics have disliked 
and distrusted us? Senator Roor, another Nobel prize winner, 
went there a few years ago—officially. That helped, but not a great 
deal. To-day we read of ovations to Roospveir, of the throngs 
that hear him, of the enthusiastic friendliness that greeted him at 
Buenos Ayres and elsewhere. For the first time we have sent an 
extraordinary ambassador to the republics—and he is unofficial. 
On Putting on the Gloves 

EGARD BOXING as a first-class sport,” says THropore Roose: 


‘| R 


veLT, “and I do not regard it as brutalizing. I have always 
regarded boxing as a first-class sport to encourage in the Young Men’s 


Christians with 


One is reminded of 


Association. I do not like to see 
shoulders that slope like a champagne bottle.” 
this passage in Mr. Roosevevt’s new “Autobiography” 
the press dispatch about Macrice MAarrer_inck’s contest with a Lon 
don newspaper correspondent. MAETERLINCK, too, and we 
the ghost of Byron, for 
defective, spite of his being something of a poet; 
whereas the author of “The Blue Bird” “The Double Garden” is 
a fine specimen of manhood and hasn't missed a day’s work with the 
Like , the Belgian SHAKESPEARE 


scoffs at the thought of boxing being essentially coarsening. He adds: 


Christian young 


when one reads 


is a boxer, 


would back him against Byron’s footwork 


was necessarily 


and 


vloves in some three vears. ROOSEVELT 


There is no particle of 


It is the supreme intellectual exercise of muscles. 
This 


energy in the whole being that has not its pole in the boxer'’s two fists. 

sport is the discipline of violence. It is violence civilized by conventions that 
are almost courtesies. If every youngster were taught to box, the world would 
before long come to hold human life in a greater sanctity 

Bravely spoken! Yet our satisfaction is not vet complete. We wish 
that we might arrange an exhibition match between the authors, re 
spectively, of “The Life of the Bee” and the “Life History of the 
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African Lion.” Neither is quite a professional, and Mr. Roosevevr 
has in late years left boxing to his juniors. Yet it might be ar 
MAETERLINCK regrets in sO many words that he has never 


Here he might find his opportunity. 


ranged 
been “mis knock-out.” 


Mr. Bryan of Lincoln 

OTHING IS FARTHER FROM OUR MIND than distracting 

Mr. Bryan’s attention from Mexico. All the same, it is get 
ting to be a part of a publisher’s business to watch his advertising. 
Take, for example, the November number of the “Commoner.” On one 
page there is a widespread advertisement of “Dr.” T. Frank LyNort’s 
“free” medicine—‘the medicine that drives uric-acid poison from the 
system, and by so doing conquers kidney trouble, bladder trouble, 
and rheumatism.” This is the Lynorr whom the Chicago “Tribune” 
has shown up. The “Tribune” does not exaggerate in saying: 

Thousands of persons are doped and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 

taken annually from residents of the Middle West by these concerns. The profits 
have been so great that many men have grown rich on them.... The mail 
order quack “trims the sucker” before the “regular” quack can get at him. . 
People should, of course, know better than to accept a diagnosis by 
mail. The real physician is about as likely to help a patient whom 
he has never even seen as a music teacher is to create a musician by 
correspondence-school methods. Moreover, real physicians don’t ad 
yertise. It is about time that newspaper readers appreciated this 
but some of them still trust the advertisements appearing in news- 
papers run by men they greatly respect—men like Mr. Bryan. 


Civilization and Safety 

HE CARELESS SUPERIORITY of fact to fiction was shown 

again last month when a young artist who had been occupied 
some half a year or more in painting Indians in Arizona was shot 
and perhaps mortally wounded on Staten Island by a mysterious 
murderer who escaped unknown. The victim went unharmed on 
the savage desert, but deadly peril overtook him in our greatest 
city at the gates of his father’s house. Such is reality. 


Unconventional Portraits 
HE GLIMPSE OF DENVER that appears in this issue is not 
the city’s conventional portrait; it doesn’t even include the State 
House. Yet the homes and churches and trees that it shows effectively 
symbolize how, in one generation,a patch of desert has been transformed 
into a beautiful metropolis. The picture is the first of a series that 
EarLte Harrison is snapping on a ten-thousand-mile journey. He is 


undertaking to characterize a score of American cities in single flashes. 


Archeology 
EADING A BOOK published fifty-eight vears ago, we find this 
sentence : 
An Trish lady once observed, speaking the proud sentiment of all her class 
“What a delicious thing an egg would be, only it is so common among the poor!” 


To-day—oh, shucks! 


Pie and Piffle 
IE IS NOW MADE BY CORPORATIONS, so we don’t joke 
about it quite so much, but a lot of men want their women to 
stick to the dear old thoughts that mother used to think. 


you know what we were going to say. 


“ Segregration ’’ Again 

ROM WHAT one of our good friends in Kentucky has written 
“Herald,” it seems that we did not make our 
‘The Segregation Fal 


in the Lexington 
meaning clear in the recent editorial, entitled 
lacy.” Add to segregation all the “enforced quarantine plus medical 
and sociological treatment” that science can devise or benevolence can 
endow, and you have not solved the entire problem. Very likely this 
is the next best step, the one to be taken now, but it is not the goal. 
What Sr. AvcustriNe said of poverty is true of the social evil: what 
we really need is to get rid of it. This ideal must not be lost sight of. 
When men believe that a decent life is not possible for them, then if is 
impossible. When they believe righteousness to be within their power, 
then it is possible. If the history of religion does not prove this, it 
proves nothing. We must be careful and practical in our methods of 
dealing with social problems, but we must also be idealistic to a high 
degree in the ends we seek. 
time or lay the needed foundations for those who are to come after 
us. It is still true that “where there is no vision the people perish.” 
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How Much Pay? 


s ANY MAN worth more than $25,000 a year? 
on how his abilities are applied to the situation in which he 


That depends 
is working. Anyone who has looked at the facts of modern 
industry can cite any number of cases in which one man _ has 
made the whole difference between success and failure for a large 
enterprise. Whether it is advisable to pay him what he earns 
or not is another question. Successful vaudeville actors are very 
likely the only people who get approximately all they earn. 


Our Demoralized Courts 

N NO MODERN COUNTRY has technicality, subterfuge, and every 

legal tortuosity reached such a development as in the United States. 
In none is there such an utter lack of organization of the courts. In 
none is reversal, retrial, and every form of delay so prevalent. In none 
is it so difficult for a poor man to obtain justice. The condition 
amounts, as ex-President Tarr so clearly said, to a practical denial 
of justice. The scandal is great. Yet reform is slow. The myth of the 
sacredness of the law and the courts is strong, and very ably promoted 
by some hundred thousand gentlemen of the legal profession who profit 
tampering hands upon the 
eeable to see one of the 


by these conditions. We must not lay 
Ark of the Covenant! It is, therefore, agre 
ablest of writers on law reform, himself a lawyer, Mr. George W. 
ALGER, writing in the “World’s Work” a series of articles on what 
may be done in this country toward obtaining cheap and speedy jus- 
tice. We especially commend these articles to the attention of our 
readers, of our lawmakers, of our law associations, and of our most 
recent ex-President, now professor of law in a great university, who 
has spoken so bravely in criticism of the courts in former days and 
who might now so fruitfully throw the weight of his influence in the 
direction of this profoundly necessary reform. Justice in this world 
is at best a clumsy approximation; but the advantages of the law 
ought not to lie with the man who can hire the sharpest and most 
unscrupulous lawyers to play upon ignorance and prejudice. Justice 
can, as Mr. AGrer is trying to show, be made relatively cheap and swift 
by the application of efficient business methods to an archaic system. 
The Times : 

MERICA HAS OPENED WIDE EYES upon ser. The new modes 

and the new dances accentuate the change. Story-tellers and 

dramatists and illustrators are at last permitted freely to indulge 
the senses—some honestly, in the interests of what they think art; 
some ethically, in the cause of what seems to them the twentieth- 
century morality; others hypocritically, with sly side glances, mask- 
ing them now as disinterested artists, now as the false prophets of 
virtue enlightened. In the schools physiological instruction is at last 
coming to occupy the place it ought to hold, and is more frankly pre- 
sented than ever in the squeamish past. The chief danger is excessive 
self-consciousness on the part of teacher and taught, and the invita- 
tion of the enemy through giving him a disproportionate share of 
thought. It is the eighteenth century restaged, with many filmy 
PAMELAS and CLARISSAS reincarnate (vulgarized), and an injection of 
nineteenth-century science, but no vigorous JoserH ANDREWS, no male 
Some of the churches exude Social- 
The world is 


Tom Jongs, to correct the balance. 
ism; some others give off a sickly smell of inanition. 
ioo much occupied, by a kind of reaction, with the study of diseases, 
and the abnormal generally; prisons and convicts and harlotry fill 
many minds to the exclusion of farms and workshops and simple good 
health. For almost the first time there is talk of creating this 
republic a democracy instead of a paradise for the already arrived. 
As usual there is at the same time a development of individualism; 
and a President who, as a university don, thirty vears ago wrote a 
textbook on the usurpations of Congressional government, dictates to 
caucus and Congress the party program and the people’s cause. For 
the first time taxation of the too rich rather than the too poor is in 
prospect. A modest beginning is promised in America in the forin 
of the ineome tax, and the single-tax idea is spreading where, in 
Ifenry CGeorGce’s day, it met with stoutest opposition. Inheritances 
are taxed in conservative Britain on a scale never dreamed of here, 
and $1,000,000 is collected in death duties from an estate of only 
£65.500,000. In the world of labor the older “bourgeois” labor 
organization competes with the new revolutionary one—inspired by 
Muropean agitators. The mass of dough is very full of yeast 
but, at the dawning of the new year, who despairs of the loaf? 
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N FRANCE, A. D. 1913: A Bulgarian officer, Lieu 
tenant Torkom, challenged Pierre Loti to a duel 
because the French author had censured the conduct 



























7 of Bulgarian troops in the Balkan War. M. Loti de- 
4 j clined the challenge on account of age (he is 68 
Z and Georges Breittmayer, a skilled fencer, fought in 
J} his stead. Torkom (at the right) was twice wounded; 
ip and, having bled for his country, went home happy 
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VY RS. HETTY GREEN celebrated her sev- re THIRTY-SIX consecutive years James H BRAHAM LINCOLN’S SISTER-IN-LAW, 
4 + enty-eighth birthday on the day an alert O'Rourke of Bridgeport, Conn., has played in Mrs. Sarah Todd, of Eugene, Ore., be- % 
ly photographer caught this snapshot 1n inter- league baseball. Of late he has entered only a game came a voter the other day at the age of 103. a 
4 . . y 3 
Ho) viewer reports that she gave him, gratis, this rule or two each season to keep on the records. He played She cast a ballot in a referendum election. g 
“a for longevity: ‘‘ Have a clear conscience. Most in the big leagues’ eighteen years, and for thirteen Mrs. Todd was recovering from grippe and 
Y ; people who worry themselves into early graves do of them batted better than .300. Recently he was re- felt a little less ‘hearty and hale’’ than usual; 
y » 
ty H so through a stricken conscience. If conscience elected President of *the Eastern Baseball Association but ‘‘refused a proffered arm and walked to 
iM is clear, one has no worry and long life follows’ for a term of five years. His age is fifty-eight the polls with only her cane for support’’ 
ae 
g * A, en , eonly “is — _— Uy, Ms , / 
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“T am an 
little boy my 
all over this country: we 


said: 


on this place where Denver is now.” 
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Unconventional Portraits of American Cities — Denver 


October ca 


frock-coated clergyman of 


4 the Episcopal Church stood up in one of the 
luxurious 


parlors of Denver’s newest hotel 
Arapahoe Indian: when I 
people used to hunt buffalo 
made our camps right 
There is 


In the 
Colfax 
a stage ride of 
hopeful city 
learned that Cherry 
great deal of water 
down to the Platte River, and that it wasn’t wise 


in that man’s hair. 
when Vice President 
to Denver from Cheyenne—after 
twenty-two hours—he found it a 
of 5,000. Denver had just 
Creek sometimes carries a 


not much gray 
mer of 1S68, 


sum 


came 
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Irrigation has made a garden 
There are 


to build in its bed! 
of the city and the lands round about 
240,000 people who make Denver their home to 
day. The city under the shadow of the mountains 
is spread over an sixty square miles. 
This plat of redeemed desert now has an as- 
sessed valuation of $1535,000.000.—J. M. 
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he oY a flaming arrow under the evening sky, I watched the dusk through the window. A hollow aerial roar 
I like a flint-sped spark, the limited train went by. Told we were crossing the Cimarron, where my father crossed before. 


pee of the cactus land swept by like a dreamed caress, I beckoned a hand to specter land, hailing the pioneer, 
like the drum of hail was the song of the night express. A scout looks up from his coffee cup—the face of a dreaming seer !—By C. L. Edson 
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Rings on the Fh 


ENDALL CRAWFORD felt a hand in his over 
coat pocket, the alien fingers fluttering against 
him as he walked rapidly through Herald 
Square. The last stroke of the Herald clock 
booming six lingered in the frosty night. Never had 
the bronze hammers clattered more exultingly in 
Crawford's ears. From a manager who had accepted 
his play he was hurrying to meet at dinner the lady of 
his heart. As soon as he felt that furtive hand slink 
into his pocket he caught at it and cried: “Police!” 

The swiftly moving crowd stopped still. Seeing 
Crawford empty handed, the men and women looked at 
him a little contemptuously, 
as if they were of the opinion 
that it would have been more 
heroic of him to have caught the 
pickpocket first and summoned 
the constabulary afterward. 
They were surprised when 
Crawford dug a plain gold . 
ring from his overcoat pocket. 

A policeman appeared, puff- 
ing: “What's the matter . 
here?’ That asthmatic police- & 
man with the agate-blue eyes 
was ever after bitten into 
Crawford’s memory. At the 
moment he looked so serenely 
efficient, Crawford turned to 
him with relief. 

“Somebody had his hand in 
my pocket and dropped this 
ring there.” 

The calm policeman bent his 
head to examine the ring. 
Crawford held it toward him 
in the palm of his hand. 

“Looks like a wedding ring,” the policeman com 
mented. “See if it fits.” 

Obediently Crawford slipped the gold band upon the 
third finger of his left hand. Instantly a look of dis- 
may sprang into the faces which hemmed him in. 
The policeman, his blue eyes fixed upon Crawford, 
asked curtly: 

“Where's that man with the ring?” 

Crawford saw the policeman and the others look 
about uneasily. 

“I'm here,” said Crawford impatiently. 
the ring.” 

Taking it from his finger, he again held it toward 
the policeman. Relief appeared in all the faces. 

“IT thought you'd gone,” stammered the policeman, 
putting out his hand for the ring. 

“See how well it fits,’ urged Crawford, slipping it 
back upon his finger. 

Again Crawford saw them all look wildly at one 
another. Then they all talked at once. 

“Where's that man with the ring?” 
policeman angrily. 

“He was here a second ago rubbing shoulders with 
me,” said an old man in a faded overcoat. 

“T saw him,” said the policeman, “as plain as I see 
you. I saw him putting the ring on, but he’s gone now.” 

Then Crawford knew. Knew what? Only that each 
time he slipped the new-found ring upon his finger he 
became immediately and completely invisible and in 
audible. The mere act of putting on that ring made 
him superior to the operation of the laws of optics 
and acoustics. His discovery gave him a comfortable 
feeling. He laughed aloud, but he might just as well 
have laughed to himself. Nobody heard him. They 
were all wondering audibly where he had gone. 


RAWFORD addressed 
e unhearing crowd. 
“Maybe you can feel me,” he said, and he 
walked into the policeman. More: he walked straight 
through the policeman as he might have walked through 
a shadow. And straight through those who were 
packed in behind the policeman he walked on about 
his business. When he glanced back from the other 
side of the square the crowd was still chattering nerv- 
Although it was a cold night, the policeman 








“And here's 


repeated the 


himself to the unseeing, 


ously. 
was wiping his forehead. 

With the ring still on his finger, Crawford hurried 
round the corner toward his rooms in Thirty-third 
Street. As he entered that street he passed a man he 
knew. He called out “Hello, Anderson!” and waved 
a friendly salutation. Anderson passed on, making no 
sign of recognition. 

Turning into a hallway beside a milliner’s brightly 
lighted shop on the street floor of an old building of 
red brick, Crawford went up past two floors of apart- 
ments and stopped in front of the door leading into 
his own rooms. He reached into his pocket for his 
key. Then he remembered how easily and effectively he 
had walked through the policeman. Although he did 
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not ignore the possibility that he might bump his nose 
against the panel, he could) not know 
whether he would until he tried. So, closing his eyes, 
he advanced resolutely upon the door. In another in 
stant he stood beside his rosewood table in his front 
room. The door was still locked. His nose was still 
unbumped. 

Switching on the electrics, bathing in mellow light 
the friendly books which, shoulder high, lined the 
dark walls, Crawford sunk into a deep leather chair 
to study the ring. The policeman was right. The 
ring looked like a wedding ring. Here association of 
ideas got in its logical work, the recollection of the 
“wedding ring” turning Crawford’s admiring 

gaze to the pictured face of a young woman 

who looked coldly back at him from a carved 
frame on the table. That high forehead and 
those thin lips belonged to the lady upon whose 

finger Crawford had long wanted to place a 

wedding ring. He had to admit even to him 

self that most of the enthusiasm surrounding 
this project was furnished by him. As he 
mentally framed some remarks he meant to 
make to her at dinner he was released by the 
jingle of the telephone bell from this useless 
exercise of his intellect. When Crawford 
lifted the receiver the dearest, chilliest voice 
in the world trickled icily into his ears. 
After the voice said “Hello!” several 
times, Crawford, who had succeeded in his 
effort to advance the discourse farther than 
this one word, remembered the ring.  Slip- 
ping it off quickly, he found no further trouble in mak- 
ing the lady hear him say “Hello!” Indeed, her manner 
made it evident that she was quite willing to accept 
that one word as his sole contribution to the conver- 
sation. She said: 

“TI am sorry, but I cannot dine with you to-night. 
Cousin Jerome is here from Colorado. Mother wants 
me to dine at home with the family.” 

Seeing the evening he had planned go tottering to 
its fall, Crawford hoped to stun the lady into an ap 
preciation of the worth of him whose dinner she so 
lightly rejected in favor of a dinner with Cousin 
Jerome. Said he: 

“Slogan has accepted my play.” 

“Isn't that murmured. “Call me up 
some time to-morrow and tell me all about it.” 


realized he 


words 


nice?” she 


the announcement had Crawford said Slogan had 
accepted a seat in a street car 
epoch-making drama from him. 
Inured to her disdain, he wondered whether he 
should astound her with the story of the ring. By 
ringing off she saved him the responsibility of mak- 
ing a decision. Rising from the telephone, he re 
sumed the ring. As he did so his doorbell purred. 
“Come in,’ he said hospitably, but the locked door 
made it impossible for the caller to accept the invi 


S ‘i could hardly have attached less importance to 


instead of an 


~ 
his finger and sat down. 
at the adjoining 
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Crawford had slipped the ring from 


table 
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Crawford unlocked the door and flung it open 
With a superior smile Craw 


tation. 
Slogan stood outside. 
ford noted that the who had 
sighted enough to play, 
sighted enough to see him standing in front of him 

“Crawford, my boy, where are you?” 

“Here,” answered Crawford, but he knew the word 
had fluttered away unheard. 

The manager took one step into the author's front 
room, peering about in search of the owner. Now he 
was face to face with him. Crawford could see the 
diamond in Slogan’s searf shining like a baby head 
light. Then the manager and his illuminating plant 
vanished, and when Crawford saw them a second later 
they were on the other side of the room. The man- 
ager had walked through him as easily as he had 
walked through the policeman and the locked door. 

The author stepped into his sleeping room, slipped 
the ring into his pocket, and sauntered into the front 
room. 

“I opened the door for explained, “T 
jumped back into the bedroom because I hadn't fin- 
ished dressing.” 


been ¢le i! 


manacer, 


aecept his was not clear 


you,” he 


, I SHE manager, who never took much interest in 
anybody’s conversation except his own, broke in: 
“Will you jump into a taxi with me and meet 

Buddie Dugaz?” 

“Who is Buddie Dugaz?’ 

The manager, whose diction was a poor thing but 
his own, explained in an explanation remarkably free 
from punctuation marks: 

“A little girl been playing in stock I think’ll do for 
the banker’s daughter in your piece staying at the 
sancroft.” 

Crawford picked up his overcoat and his stick. As 
he switched off the lights he directed toward the thin- 
lipped girl in the carved frame a look intended to 
convey his gladness that a world which contains a 
Cousin Jerome has also room enough for a Buddie 
Dugaz. 

At the curb the manager stood aside politely that 
Crawford might enter the taxicab first. Instead, 
Crawford came to a sudden stop, one foot on the step, 
the other on the sidewalk. He had the best of rea- 
sons for this attitude. His arm had been clutched by 
a white-faced man with a black false beard. There 
was a black glove on the stranger's right hand, but his 
left hand was naked except for a plain gold ring on 
the third finger. 

“Oblige me,” said the stranger in a thrilling voice, 
“by handing me my property.” 

“Why don’t you jump in?” the manager asked Craw- 
ford. 

“You've made a mistake,” 
got into the taxicab. 

“Talking to yourself or talking to me?” 
(Continued on page 29) 


said Crawford curtly, and 


asked the 


manager smilingly as he 









The lady 
gasped 
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OW Phebe became a primi 
] tive and a pagan. That God 


Love 


seemed to her a 
that 
side in its vast comprehension of all 


Wills 


statement swept dogma 


possible emergenc ies of the soul. She 
that in the 
that 


seem as sin, but in the eyes of 


was Richard’s bride. Of course she knew 


eves of men the wonderful wild sweetness of 


moonlit hour would 
God she was sure that she was Richard’s bride. 
away early the morning 
the following day He 
little box 


cirelet for he 


Richard rode next and 
did not come to Nelson's Gift 
sent a messenger to Phoehe« instend with a 
of moss jade, in which was a pretty 
hair, formed of chrysoprase set in old silver. On the slip 


of paper which lay with it in the box was written in 


French “For the most beautiful hair in the world 
with my homage.” (This “homage” was a. subtle 
touch under the circumstances, he had considered, 


and would surely please her.) “Unexpected busi 
ness calls me to New York this evening. I am 


desolate, but it is absolutely necessary for me to go.” 
He had written in French for 
two reasons: one that if 
impersonally in 
that language; the other, that in 
else opened the box 
would not un- 
and Phoebe 


Wis 
easier to write 
case abyore 
by mistake the) 
derstand the message 
could 
Mr. Nelson had 
that he 
French 


translate as she chose. 
volunteered the 
information knew Get 


man, but not 


HEN Vheebe read these 
W words she went as white 
as the paper on which 
they were written, and a doubt, 
dreadful and sickening as the 


first pang of a mortal illness 


over het She trembled 


the tuble’s 


swept 


and caught edige for 


support, gazing down at the gems 


which seemed to stare back at 


eCVeSs 


her, cold and cynical as the 
of little vipers. 


He was going: away going 


away like that, without a purt 


ing look or word And he sent 
' 


her jewels and words in French 


which he had not even begun 


with her name or signed with 
his. Then, so terrible was the 
this doubt, that she 
from her | with all 


the strength of het 


anguish of 


tore it eurt 


passionate 


young will. Of course Richard 
married 


had al 


Was true; they would be 


soon before men as they 


ready been married before God 
Only something dreadful could 
have called him from her at this 
time. And she wondered what 
might have happened to make his 
presence in New York vitally im 
perative Perhaps Cousin Owen 


had died suddenly How sia 
that would be! She fore 
of him But ne he felt that 


Richard would have mentioned 
It if that had been the cnuse of 
his sudden departure (on het 


knees Dy her hed. there nione in 


her room with the doo 
she spread out the 
and read over 
French 


locked 
heet of papel 
the 


tarving 


vod ove 


words a me 


chews desperately on splinters of 


dry wood that 


“Désolé meant 


(desolate, grief sti 


ho knowledge of any 


icken She had 
trumpery, 
Conventional significance for the 
Word, He desolate” he 
fause he had to leave her: but 
then, whi 


Wis 


whit such aieshort 


message? 


; Why write it in 
French, that he 


knew she only 

Imperfectly understood 
crag his gift of jewels 
made her shrink with a siel 
distaste which she eould net 
account for If he had only sent 
her a rose that Ie had kissed 


If he had 
hame and 


onl \ 


itten her 


used one of the 
Simple Words that 


lovers 


love dearest.” “darling.” 
And again that doubt. like 
Struck through her heart 
Was that if” that Phebe 
Scorpions to dull the 1 iin of its 
Was who was disloyal to 


. Richard in her 
She was the offende: euilty of lése 


a shaft with, poisoned tip 
What if but so horrible 
with othe 


lashed herself 


sharp bite She it 
thoughts 


majesté toward 
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When she had finished it she stayed quite still, 
and on her white lips was a little stiff smile 


her prince, her king: but not to come for one parting 


word, one good-by kiss! Oh, there was nothing, noth 


ing in all the world of chance, that could have kept 


her from him at such a time had she been in his 
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place! And once more that wild 
“will to believe” brought her up out 
of the submerging doubt which had 


again swept over he 


Suddenly a new pang assailed her 


He had not even sent her his address 


in New York. She gazed about her with hot eyes 
very object in the pretty room, so sweetly familiar, 
had grown strange and sinister, even menacing. The 


calm May 
glare at her with hard, intrusive aloofness. 
She got up dully 


her chest of drawers: 


morning, sparkling so freshly, seemed to 


and locked the circlet away in 


then, sudden 
with her 


until her 


surprised by a 
convulsion of weeping, sank down and lay 


forehead against the bare boards, sobbing 
breast ached with the violent Spasms. 

Until Richard’s superfine senses had 
Wine at dainty life. What was this heady 
torrent that had overwhelmed him, not blandly await- 
ing his delicate sips in pretty 
wild frothy, like the 


some sorcerer strikes 


how been as 


feasts of 


rushing 
which 
rock to enliven 


glasses, but 


and vintages in legend, 


from the dry 
a festival? 

and here Richard 
still, black 
eyes, brooding on disastrous pos- 


sibilities, 


Besides 


stood quite and = his 
grew dense and velvety 


aus soot in their opaqueness. 


ce al might even be dream 


ing of marriage in spite of 
all that he had told her con 
that 
tie. Young girls were like that. 
No, he 


These 


cerning his abhorrence of 
must certainly get 

deprived 
of all fuel, would die down after 
His sud 
den departure could be easily ex 
plained to his mother. His art 
called him 


away. 
disturbing fires, 


a few days of absence 


necessary studies for 
which he had 
Then, too, 
liked 
such 


the Chinese opera 
so neglected of late. 
his mother had 
horebe. 


sutisfaction in the 


never 


She would find 
cessation of 
Gift that 


reconcile her 


his visits to Nelson's 


she would easily 
self to his departure 

How, then, to deal with 
Phebe? All must be gradual. He 
felt that an infinitely graded ton- 
ing off of his relations with her 
were the wisest course. A cer 
thrifty 
at once that nothing positive 
must be 


tain shrewdness showed 
him 
committed to paper. 
After some hours of deep cogita 
tion he had thought of the circlet 


of chrysoprase in his collection 


of old jewels and the accom 
panving note in French. But 
then, from New York she would 
certainly expect love letters. 
Phis complication worried him 
gravely for some time, but sud 
denly the riddle solved itself, as 
it were He would send her at 
intervals net sufficiently far 
apart to alarm her, bits of his 


love poems which she had not 


SeeLL, He would alter them 


slightly——no, slightly would not 


do—for Richard was amorously 
expansive on paper, but, revised 
carefully, they would be admi 


rable substitutes for love letters 
and wholly uncompromising. 
With his mental 


neat order he went to 


house in this 
New York. 


later Vhabe re 


WO days 
ceived what she 


believed 





to be her first real love 
letter—and from him! 

Cold and startling as a little 
snake when a rose had been 
looked for, the first revised poem 
slipped from the envelope that 


she had warmed with kisses. 
Phoebe: her 


into tears, but con 


Poot first impulse 
Was to -burst 
quering this 


felt to be 


desire, which she 
and 
Richard 


thought to 


childish unrea 
had, of 


please her 


sonable, when 


course 
letter, she 


poem than by a mere ordinary 


more by a 


<et herself to master its meaning. She was pathetic 
ally like a child at a task too difficult. There, in the 
little together thev had found 
the great broken on the wet 
she tried to get 
words set in a strange harsh form As if 


Venus temple where 


white butterfly flags. 


some glow from the crisp. gemlike 
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all the more aloof and peculiar, the verses were in 
French—very idiomatic—Richard 
vain of his French. 

Phebe, the suppressed 
ache, translated, with the help of a little dictionary 
for which she had to return to the house, words which 
signified as well as she could gather that: 

“Thou, my crumb, hast green eyes and hair of tor- 
tured gold. Hadst thou eyes tormenting and golden 
and hair of green, I could love thee with another 
love, more subtle and delicately venomous. Nothing 
is more beautiful than a wounded dove. I would 
strike blood from thy birdlike breast and drink it like 
Lovely art thou, my crumb, 


Was excessively 


tears making her throat 


sweetly poisonous wine. 
and if thou hadst eyes of 
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like it, endlessly His very spirit within him seemed 
to melt like wet paper at the picture. No, it must be 
arranged some other way. It could be arranged, of 


course. Men settled such affairs secretly and dis 
creetly every day He was not a callous bounder to 
leave her without providing for her in her present 
situation. But how to do this? He would have to 
persuade her to come North. It would be the veriest 
folly for him to go down there to Virginia—would 
set tongues wagging. He must find some respectable 
woman—Long Island—Connecticut—a 
Connecticut—he knew the very woman! 

He invented a plausible excuse for his hostess and 
took the train to New York that noon. 


farmhouse in 





gold and hair of chryso 
prase, I could not love thee 
more cruelly, but I would 
love thee with a subtler 
love.” 

After she had mastered 
this Phebe had a moment 
of despair, in which she 
wept at last as passionate 
ly as on the day of his 
departure. She had 
dreamed all those fort) 
eight hours of going to 
sleep some night with a 
letter beginning “My own 
darling’ close against her 
heart. 


ALIANT had been her 
V fight during those 

two interminable 
days against that dreadful 
doubt which from time to 
time stabbed her. But now 
it was back upon her like 
a vulture, clinging and 
tearing with claws and 
beak, smiting her with 
great black pinions. 

It was not until some 
time later that, putting 
aside all pride, in her 
frantic terror and distress, 
Phebe wrote the following 
letter to Richard: 





RICHARD - 
come to 


DEAR, DEAR 
For God's sake, 
me. It is a matter of life 
and death. Oh, my own, 
dear Richard! You must 
come to me, and at once. 
Don’t torture me by ask- 
ing me to make my mean- 
ing clearer. Only come, 
come, dear Richard, come 
quickly, for Christ's sake. 

Your PHBE. 


ICHARD was in New- 
R port when he received 
this letter, and as he 
breakfasted by his bedroom 
window he could hear the 
strains of the “Tango” 
played by the band of the 
Casino not far away. 

The man had brought his 
letters on the same tray 
with the hothouse grapes, 
toast, and coffee that al- 
ways composed his morn- 
ing meal. There was a let- 
ter from his mother with 
the nag’s head in silver on 
the square envelope, some 
bills, and Pheebe’s little 
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Nor mine are purple muscadine, 
Green wine and precious salve; 

I bring a token more divine— 

I give you what I have. 

My roof, my road, my soul’s abode, 

The winds that scent my day, { load, 

My firelight’s shade, my fig-tree’s 

Are yours upon your way. 

But ask no foregone beauty 

Of money, musk or wine, 

Nor call the name of duty: 

Of stuff far more divine 

The gladness in whose name I'll give 

You anything that’s mine. 
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neat packages, held together by little strips of white 


paper 
fresh paper money gave 


Ever after, as long as she lived, the scent of 
her the dreadful sensation 


that the scent of ether gives to those who have been 


anesthetized for an operation. 


YHE sprang to her feet the next instant, and the box 
fellto the floor. One of the little paper bands broke 


open, and the crisp, 
fan at her feet. 


how it was hard to get her breath. 
struggled for it, her breast 


shutters slightly and 


She stumbled to the window. 


green bills opened like a 
Some- 
She opened the 


heaving painfully, the hair about her forehead aj 


wet as from a bath. 
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narrow, blue-gray missive. 

Richard lit a cigarette 
and read it. When he had done so his thoughts came 
in words, quick and plain, like the thoughts of an 
everyday man. 

“God! I hadn’t thought of that. 
mess !”” 

He sat perfectly still, staring at the letter which 
he had dropped again upon the tray, the cigarette 
smoking out in a long ash between his fingers. He 
sat there until the cigarette reached his fingers, when 
he tossed it out of the window, and, rising, began to 
walk up and down the room. 


What a damnable 


/ ! SHE thought of marrying her—of marrying any 
one—was unbearable, suffocating, but especially 
the thought of marrying her. They had not really 

an idea in common, and, even if they had, marriage was 

a relationship that spoiled the subtlest emotions, just 

as a damp cellar spoils exquisite fabrics. And he 

had a sickening vision of Phwbe, modishly dressed, 
presiding over a well-appointed table in a richly fur 
nished house full of clamorous children—of himself 
sitting down and rising up from this table, or another 


The day after next a registered parcel was brought 
to Phoebe where she lay, fully dressed but white and 
dim-eyed, on her bed in the half-darkened room. 

When she saw the handwriting on its cover her 
heart seemed to shut and open. She stole from bed 
and locked the door when Lily had passed out of 
hearing. Then she cut the string, snipping it ner 
ously with her little curved nail scissors and slicing 
into the heavy oilskin paper in which the parcel was 
wrapped. Inside she came upon another cover with 
many seals. On this lay a letter, the first thickly 
filed envelope that she had ever received from him. 
She started to tear it open with her little cold, shaking 
fingers, then thrust if in her breast, and began to 
undo the second wrapper. She would keep the best 
for the last. She only prayed dumbly that he had 
not sent her more jewels. The wrapper was off at 
last. She lifted a fold of white tissue paper, then 
sat staring, seated on the edge of her bed, the box 
on her knee, her hands fallen away from it and lying 
loose at her sides. The musty, penetrating scent of 
fresh $20 bills rose to her nostrils. They were in two 





peatedly of his 


overwhelming 


When she had at last man 


aged to draw one deep 
breath she sat down by the 
parted shutters, and with 
eyes wild and bright now 
began to read the letter. 
When she had finished it 
she stayed quite still as 
Richard had stayed by his 
window in Newport, and 
on her white lips was a 
little stiff smile. A dying 
marmoset has just such a 
little stiffened smile over 
its small human teeth. 


T HAD taken Richard 
I five hours to compose 

the letter that she had 
just read. Its method was 
elaborate, but its gist 
simple. In it he began— 
not with her name this 
communication, like all the 
others, neither had _ her 
name at the beginning nor 
his at the end—he began 
by an appeal to a certain 
bigness and freedom of 
spirit in her which he said 
that he had divined from 
the very first. He called 
on her not to bow her head 
before imbecile  conven- 
tions, but to have the 
courage of her passion, and 
realize that real love can 
never be bound by laws, 
any more than the great 
primal force of a Samson 
could be bound by green 
withes. That to shear off 
the beautiful, wild tresses 
of Love with the dull shears 
of Law only deprived it of 
all its strength, and de- 
livered it a mere soulless 
hulk into the hands of the 
Philistines. He said that 
now, at this vital point in 
her life, she should rise 
above herself and meet love 
on the high, joyous, light- 
swept plateau of freedom. 
He bade her think of 
Isolde and Guinevere and 
Sappho and Aspasia, or, 
if she wanted an example 
more staid, let her recall 
the long life of honor 
led by Marian Evans in 
the companionship of 
Lewes. He reminded her 
that she already knew his 
theory of life when they 
became lovers. He ap 
pealed to her sense of jus- 
tice and stated that she 
could not but admit that 
informed her re 
aversion to mar 


he had 


riage and his fixed determination, under no circum- 


stances (these last two 


ever to marry 


f SAID that for him to come to her at this time 
would be madness, 4 


take her away with 


ent oversensitive condition, to have all the filth 


words were underscored), 


since what could he do but 
him’? And that in her pres 


gossip spattered over their linked names, would mean 


torture to her. 


He assured her that if she would only be as sweetly 


reasonable as he knew it was her nature to be, all 


could be satisfactorily arranged. 
fond of her and would make every provision for her 
safety and comfort. She must not let false pride 
stand in her way at this crucial point in her life 
both their lives But then he was sure that in her 
no such thing as false pride, 


lovely nature there was 


and that she would accept and use the sum which he 


forwarded her for immediate necessities in as frank 


and affectionate a_ spirit 


(Concluded on page #«?/ 
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That he was very 


in 
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Salesmanship 


Rule-of-Thumb Science” 


ENRIGHT 


This, the third of a series of business articles by an 
active business man, will be followed by an article 


upon 


ILLIONS 


Every department-store 
practically an invitation 


The boss spends his money that way. 
has been in the 


isn’t he? As long as he 
he ought to know that the people 
have no time for 

Of course there are 


lookers. 


ers. The kind that Ziegfeld has in his Follies of Nine Elevated. 

teen and Yesterday make more or less of a hit with The lookers constitute a percentage which Katie 

salesmen—so do the Fifth Avenue But isn't Cooney can’t beat. Over at Monte Carlo there is 

it an outrage that a _ self-respecting, time-valuing only one “O” on each roulette wheel, but the “O” 

salesman or saleslady should have annoyed comes up often enough to upset most systems of 

by a very ordinary woman who has saving up play. Think of the odds that Katie Cooney gives! 

for a piece of fur or a fall suit July and The lookers are nine in ten, but Katie has no use 

comes around in September to look lines over, for lookers. She puts all of her bets on the ready 

although she knows good and well she won't to-buy people. 

ready to buy before the second pay day in Cctober? . 

fore the kind of looker the retail sales people don't But Looking Is on the Increase 

like. Am I right? OW some one rises up and inquires: “Do you 
Dear salesladies and salesmen, your mothers prob N mean to say that only one shopper in ten is 


ably saved and scraped 
fall suit. 
you, dear 
salesman, 


Perhaps more than once 
saleslady, or a new 
made extra hard the 
planning for mother’s fall suit. In 
case, of course, I may be wrong 
about all of this. You may 

come from a home of wealth or 
may have 
the day of 
case I apologize, 
mains that 
chandise 
this 


have 
you 
been self-supporting from 
birth. In either 
but the fact re 
tenths of the mer 
the counters of 
bought by 


your 


nine 
sold over 
country is 
who have to plan and 
fore they buy it. In other 
nine-tenths of the buying public are 
They look before they buy 
Nevertheless people detest 
detest nine-tenths of their 
bread and butter, tenths of the 
profit and nine 
tenths of the boss’s bank balance 


Standing Off the Lookers 


HE comic 
i shopgir|] 
sponsibility 
of the antipathy 
toward It’s 
how we are influenced by 
fiction. Take 
eXample. <A may 
fectly lovely mother-in-law 
the mothers-in-law he 
be pretty ladies, 
ignores his own experience 
mits the jokesmiths 
him against all the 
Whom he doesn’t happen to 
personally. It’s the 
lookers. The joke 
taken their fling at 
short-story writers have 
indignation to 
Cooney 


people 
save be 
words, 


lookers, 
sales 
lookers 
nine 
statement 


boss's 


divide with 
the re 


papers 
stories 
for a 
and 


sob 
large share 
intolerance 
remarkable 
and 
for 
have a per 
and all 
knows 


lookers 
jokes 
mothers-in-law, 
man 


may 
but he 
and per 


nice old 


to prejudice 
mothers-in-law 
know 
about 
have 
and the 
brought our 
heat by the 
stood behind the counter 
valiantly stood off the lookers. At 11 


sume way 
makers 


lookers 


fever 


crafty and plausible looker nearly 
courteous service, but, refreshed at 12.3 
tea and a slice of toast, Katie came 
the lookers to a standstill right 
hever let them win a bet. Then she 
Third Avenue Elevated 
A Percentage of Ten to One 
keep HUGHES—dog-gone him! 
mad enough to bite a looker. . 
for the way that he and a lot 
play on my sentiments and pull at 
When they tel] me about Katie Cooney 
Possibly wonder whether Katie. if 


‘ ‘Buying, 2? 


of dollars are spent in advertising 
just to get people to come and take a look 
advertisement is 
to come 


behind 


several different kinds of 


and planned for more 
overcout * you, 


saving, scraping, 





story how 
from 8 until 5 
O9 a particularly 
tricked 


back 


up to 4 


went home 


' other 


she 


and look. 


old duck, 


look instead of doing 


than one 
frock for 
dear 
and 
particular 


ready to buy? 
show them goods.” 


ter 





| better. Of course, if you don't 
| want one, / can’t sell you one’’ 
\— 

Katie are. Nearly everybody is a looker. I am one; so are 


taken a chi 


ises 


a battle for 


Why, 


to appear in the issue of January 24 


life 


DECEMBER 





Handling furs on a warm day in Octo- 
ber is rather disheartening work. ‘‘What’s 
the use of showing them goods? Let 
"em come back when they’re ready’’ 


on the Third 


ask to have goo 


i 
“= 


ok 
AN 


x 







ask 


ds 


re 
J 


s 
~ 
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[NURS 


me to 


‘If you really want an over- 
coat, you couldn’t get anything 


BS 
| 


{| 
| 
} 
' 


= vy 


retail business, little more pains with lookers, might not have be 
the counter come the head of her department and been able to 
ride home in a taxicab on extremely bad nights, 


Avenue 


in my department I make 
sales to fully two-thirds of the people who 


A question like this gets right at the root of the mat 
It shows that we don't stop to think what lookers 





30 and you; and so is Katie Cooney, when she finds the time 
for it. In spite of all that sales people can do to 

Katie into stamp out the practice, looking is on the increase 
y a cup of Now about your two-thirds who buy when they look, 
and snubbed do they buy every kind of article they ask to see? 
No, sir, No! Then those who don’t are lookers, for people who 
on the don't buy everything they look at are lookers. How 
ever, we don’t need to count the Jookers in that way. 
Let us assume that there are 100 departments in your 
store, that 10,000 shoppers visit the store within a 
make me viven space of time; that on the average each of the 


aforesaid space 


shown: 


100 departments two-thirds 


goods 


it wasn't 100 departments is visited during the 
writers of time by 300 people who 
heartstrings and that in each of the 
would ver of the people to whom 


ire 


shown 


mike 


pur 













Thus, we have 10,000 people who take 
and make 20,000 purchases. 
chases by 10,000, 
order-producing 
who entered the store, we 


30,000 looks 
The looks exceed the pur- 
divide these 10,000 non- 
among the 10,000 people 
make a looker out of every 


and if we 
looks equally 


blamed one of the entire 10,000. Of course, that can’t 
be exactly right, because in the 10,000 there was prob- 


ably some man who rushed in and matched up a piece 
for his wife, ordered it “charged and 
and then rushed away again without looking at 
anything else, except that flashy blonde in the glove de- 
partment. 
No, these figures are admittedly 

proximate, and inexact figures, but 
answer the question asked. 


Flat Purses—A Study 


M’x” of the daily sales in department stores, and 
in a good many other kinds of stores for that 

matter, are the culmination of previous looking, 
and an immense majority of those who make purchases 


to-day take occasion to look at other and totally dif- 
ferent kinds of articles that they are not prepared to 


of dress goods 


sent,” 


hypothetical, 
they 


ap- 
serve to 


buy to-day, but intend to purchase somewhere at some 
time. 

There is an endless chain of looking and pur- 
chasing. The looker of to-day is the buyer of to- 
morrow. 

Nine-tenths of the people in this country are 
lookers becuuse their flat purses promote the prudent 


practice of looking and comparing before 
to the other tenth, if there are that many who need 
not concern themselves about the price of anything, I 
really think that most of them are lookers, for it 
must be admitted that there is quite a lot of fun in 
looking. 


The 


buying. As 


too, 


sulesman who merely holds himself in readiness 


to sell to those who are ready to buy is obviously 
neglecting an important and profitable branch of retail 


salesmanship ; there are 
people who comprehend no 
manship and 
that does not 


yet thousands of retail sales 
other function of 
existence of no 


in the 


sales- 
recognize the 
manifest itself 


demand 
form of a prompt 
purchase 

Their conception of the law of supply 
aus upplied to retail merchandise, is 
recurring demand for their 
bring to their departments 


constant number of 


and demand, 
that a daily 
employer's will 
each day a_ tolerably 
purchasers, much as the tide de 


goods 


posits seaweed on the beach. They do not concern 
themselves with the origin of this demand, nor do 
they consider what means they can employ to stimu 
late it or confine it to the merchandise of their respec 
tive shops. 

They reflect no more on such matters than the 
farmer who rakes up and carts away the seaweed 
reflects on the cause of the tides or meditates on 
means to induce the waves to cast more seaweed upon 
this particular strip of shore. 


How to Get More than Your Share 


TOMACHS to be fed, backs to be clothed, vanity 
to be appeased, beauty to be adorned, and various 


other human requirements combine to create and 
maintain that natural demand for merchandise which 
is the foundation of trade, but no ambitious re- 
tail merchant is satisfied with the natural demand 
alone. 

He not only strives to get what he calls his share of 
that patronage but also seeks to create new tastes, 
excite new demands, and promote new requirements 
on the part of the buying public. He says he wants 
his share of the business in sight. In reality he 
wants more than his share, for getting more than 
one’s share is what distinguishes success in retail 
merchandising as in most other lines of human en 
deavor 

His window displays are intended to make “win- 
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dow wishers” of the passing throng, and his ad 
vertising is meant to bring the public to his store 
as lookers, if not as buyers He promotes “charge 
accounts” with responsible people, is graciously will 
ing to send some kinds of goods “on approval,” and 
adopts the generous policy of “your money back if 
not satisfied.” He baits his hook with every lure 
that his ingenuity can devise and then he drops the 
hook overboard and goes away—far away—way up 
into his private office. There comes a nibble at the 
hook. A lackadaisical sales person pulls up the fish, 
finds it is nothing but a looker and scornfully throws 
it back into the water to swim around until it grows 
into a buyer. If this fish is permitted to develop 
into a buyer while disporting itself in 
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coat—the kind of overcoat that gives you no special 
concern when you get it wet or fall down on the pave 
ment in stepping off a street cal The advertising 
man took an eighth of a newspaper page to tell about 
a certain consignment of London ready-made over 
coats The advertisement had the flavor of Conduit 
Street—of Conduit Street at the very least It made 
one think of honest British yveomen shearing honest 
British sheep: of incomparable British weaving and 

perhaps—of incredibly stupid British tailoring, if 
one were not wholly robbed of one’s discretion bys 
the infinite charm of the advertisement 

I, as a looker, but a looker with the purchasing 
point of view not over a fortnight away, accepted the 
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and explanations on the salesman’s part and assur 


inces of appreciation and esteem for each other o 


the part of both of us It was all very charming 
but I left without buying an overcoat and I think if 
would take something like a requisition on thi tore 


from a charitable association to induce me to go 


there again in quest of an overcoat 


Strictly Natural Demand 


HERE is but one department of this particular 

| store that I now patronize In this depart 
ment they have a certain article at a particu 

larly attractive price. When I need that article I go 
there and buy it. On such occasions I represent nat 


ural demand and an open purse, I 








the open waters of competition, no one 
knows what merchant’s hook will 
finally catch it. But if the sales person 
who drew the fish out of the water 
when it was merely a looker had taken 
the trouble courteously to maneuver it 
into the backwaters of competition by 
placing it in the firm’s private preserve 
for prospects properly handled, there 
would not be so much doubt, and per 
haps very little doubt at all, as to whose 
hook would finally transfix its gills. 


What Is Salesmanship? 


4 I SHE boss wants lookers, because 
he knows the looker of to-day 
is the buyer of to-morrow and 

he wants to make the lookers feel that 

his store is “the best place to trade,” 
which is only another way of saying 
that it is the best place to do one’s 
looking. He also knows that the looker 
of to-day can sometimes be converted 
into a buyer before the day is over. 
All he requires to accomplish what he 
desires is salesmanship among his 
sales people. Does he get it’ Not from 
all of them. If he did there would be 
less need for commissions to inquire 
laboriously into the relation between 
shopgirls’ wages and shopgirls’ chas 
tity, for real salesmanship will get the 
money wherever it is practiced and by 
whomever it is practiced. Real sales 
manship is one light that can’t be hid 
den under a bushel It’s a light that 
can’t be obscured It's a light that 
will shine above department heads ‘and 
floorwalkers and reach clear up to “the 

vid man” in his private office, if you 

keep it burning long enough. 

What is salesmanship? No one 
quite knows. But if you will take 
care of the lookers; if you will make 
all the lookers pleasantly remember 
what you showed them and how you 





Explaining That Message from Mars 


measure up to the retail salesman’s 
estimate of what a shopper should be, 
and I am treated accordingly I shun 
all of the other departments. In the 
past I have visited several of them and 
usually encountered either indifference 
to or hostility for lookers. Perhaps 
no one else has had similar experiences 
in this store. I do not know about 
that, but I do know that it is never 
on the list of accounts presented by 
the official buyer of my household at 
the month end. Questioned once as to 
the reason for this, she replied: 
“There's no occasion to have an ae 
count with them because IT never buy 
unything there except a few things 
that they handle exclusively, and | 
might as well pay cash because I never 
so there without knowing in advance 
ust what I want.” Her method of 


shopping in this store must be a de 


liekt to the sales people, although 
probably not quite so satisfying to the 
proprietors 


This Salesman ‘‘ Squealed ”’ 


, I SHE unwillingness of retail sales 
men and saleswomen to devote 
much time to lookers rests on 

several reasons, but not all sales people 

have the same reasons nor is there 

a universal method of manifesting 

their intolerance of lookers. Let us 

consider the case of the gentleman who 
tried to sell me an overcoat except 
for the fact that he was a bad loser 
and lacked a convincing line of argu 
ment in behalf of his goods, this man 

Was a good salesman Perhaps you 

smile and say: “Except for that, he was 

all right, was he? You misunderstand 
me, for I really mean that this sales 
man had a lot of salesmanlike qualities 

Most salesmen can tell a looker at a 


glance, and he probably knew that I 





showed it to them when they were 


Was one as soon as he gave me the 


merely looking, you will have mastered — : “once over.” He knew the dice were 
: : ; , , SWISS astronomer, Le Coultre, announces that he has been og a - on eo Cine Wen 
one very important branch of retail m . 2 s . if londed, but he was willing to pl iv. He 
salesmanship. observing peculiar flashes of light from Mars. He is con heer Et wan teenely a teoher. bat ie 
vinced that the Martians are trving to signal to the earth, Was willing to pull out as many over 

. r » . Sa] bal ‘ ~ i i . 
T9KrL < ‘a . a " , 
Did I Want an Overcoat: though he can’t guess what the message is. This opens up an coats from his stock as I would try 


who either misjudged the acous 
tic properties of the car or were in 
different to the fact that they might 


men ol 


noticed 


opportunity to the rest of us, the amateur Jules Vernes. 


r | SHE other night on a suburban 
train I sat behind two women . 
, Whiy 


> 


wouldn't this do for an explanation ?—The 


on He had no complaint to make 
against the loaded dice until after the 


uper _ 
dee last throw rhen. to use the language 


a planet which is a great network of canals have of the gambling fraternity, he 


that within the past few weeks a_ silver 


thread “squealed” or “made a holler.” He was 


continents—we au man who believed in his ability as a 











be overheard. At least I heard their of water has divided the two American 
“”) srsatio lai ith« ‘onscious . . ss . 1 salesman and he was willing to bet 
conversation plainly, without consciou barbarians of the earth at last have finished a tiny canal ee eee oe Nine 
intent to become an eavesdropper. : his time and labor that his selling 





They mentioned the name of a certain 
New York department store. It is a 





and the Martian supermen are flashing their congratulations. 


skill could convert me from a_ looker 
into a buyer, but when he lost his bet 











really wonderful store. Yet these two 





ie “squealed.” Now his skill was not 





women in front of me were registering 
an indignant and heartfelt vow that so long as they 
might live they would never visit the fur department 
of this store again. They had been in search of some 
kind of fur garment. By this time my ears were 
alert enough, but my sluggish brain and unfamiliarity 
with the nomenclature of the retail fur trade caused 
me to miss the exact character of the fur gal 
ment. However, I heard them reconstruct in indig 
nant terms the inattentiveness (they called it inso 
lence) of the sales person who “waited” on them 
Evidently they were lookers, but if Iam any judge at 
least one of them was shortly to become a buyer. The 
saleswoman with the intuition of her craft evidentl) 
divined that they had not yet progressed to the buy 
ing stage. Handling furs on a warm day in October 
is rather disheartening work, and I suppose this 
suleswoman said to herself: “These dames aren't ready 
to buy. What's the use of showing them goods? Let 
‘em come back when they're ready.” She may have 
been quite justified. Who am I to say that she wasn't? 
But I’m pretty sure that her house and she lost a good 
chance to file a lien on a future fur sale 

Speaking of this store, I myself had an experience 
of the same sort in the very same store just about a 


year ago 


The advertising man was responsible for 
it I was thinking of getting an everyday) \ 


invitation of the advertisement and entered this store 
to examine these wonderful English overcoats and 
weigh their qualities of fabric, cut and finish against 
the tailored products of the amiable but rather high 
charging Fifth Avenue gentleman who makes most 
of my outer garments The first coat I tried on 
developed an unseemly open seam on the shouldet 

the next crouched on my back in a most singular fash 
ion. There was something wrong with this and some 
thing else wrong with that, but finally there was one 
that seemed almost, if not quite, all right I was 
tempted to say “Tl take it.” but after all why should 
I say that when I really didn’t need the coat for a 
couple of weeks and meanwhile might see something 


better at the same price or something equal at a lowe1 


price? I do not know what lack of sincerity or seri 


ousness I exhibited to the salesman, but I do know 


that he finally said? “That's a beautiful overcoat and 
fits you perfectly Tf wou really rant an overcoat 
you couldn't get anything better Of course, if you 


dowt want an overcoat T ean’t sell vou one.” Viewed 
aus a question of salesmanship I thought this rather 


an interesting situation and asked him to send for 


the head of the department “What for?” the sales 
man inquired “Tn order that he may decide whether 
I really want an overcoat There e1 ed wlowie 


us great as he imagined and he was 
not in proper synchronism with the advertising de 
partment of his store To him these London ovel 
coats were just overcoats nothing else lo the advel 
tising man and to those who had been influenced by his 
advertisement they were something more than that 
The advertising man in an eighth of a page of news 
paper space had enveloped them with an alluring 
British atmosphere, but the salesman was too thor 
oughly patriotic to say anything about an English 
made coat that he wouldn't say about a Rochestel 
made garment When I called attention to a gaping 
shoulder seam, he remarked, “I can’t understand it” 
in a tone which faintly implied the suspicion that I 
had possibly ripped the seam open with a Knife when 
he wasn’t looking. He threw the ripped coat on 4a 
When his attention 
was called to the eccentric needlework in the lining 


d buttonholes of the next garment, “It's an elegant 


chair and said: “Try this one 


coat, though,” was his on 


What He Might Have Said 


HAT might he have said? Suppose he had 
snid: “Of course you understand about British 


tailoring I dare say you have 


response 


made over in London and know that Eng 


" york 


manship even in the most exclusive tail 




















mow 


mow 


lishments is not quite up to American 


workmanship That ripped seam = is 
an illustration It might happen to a 


garment from any tailor shop in Lon 
don. We insist on the best workman 
ship that London can produce and we 
rot it, but, notwithstanding that, we 
<ometimes are obliged to have our own 
tailors go over an imported English gar 
ment, as we shall have them do with 
that coat there This is the idea, you 
know; We stand back of the workman 
ship, and London stands back of the 
material and the smartness of the fash 
ion, There are two great sources of 
eatisfaction in wearing one of these 
coats. First, you know that the cloth is 
the finest that any loom can weave. 
Second, you know that the style has just 
come oversea from London where the 
really correct fashions in men’s gar 
ments originate.” 
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YUPPOSE he had said something like 

that, wouldn’t it have been better than 
what he did say? Even if I had gone 
away Without buying, wouldn’t I have 
gone away with a greater hankering 
for an English coat and wouldn't IT have 
said to myself: “If you buy an English 
overcoat, there’s the place to buy it and 
that young fellow is the chap to buy it 
from”? Wouldn't I’ What do you 
think ? 

And when I started to leave without 
taking the coat, suppose the salesman 
had said: “I'll be looking for you back 
again before the first big football game 
I know you'll want one of these coats 
then.” If he had said something like 
that and handed me his card, wouldn't 
he have been a good bit surer of getting 
my overcoat money onto his sales book ? 
What do you think about it? 

You may say: “Well, a salesman must 
make a Closing talk, mustn’t he’ A 
salesman who isn’t a closer isn’t a sales 
man. He simply tried to make you fall 
for the rush act and failed. It might 
have gone over with the next customer. 
You can’t tell.” Yes, that’s right. He 
did simply try to make me “fall for the 
rush act’—very simply. I don’t know 
of anything that’s simpler in a “simp” 
sense in salesmanship than for a sales 
man to be impatient, or a bad loser and 
give a customer the rush act at the 
wrong time. <A jockey who resorts to 
the whip and steels before he has 
reached the final half furlong of the race 
is usually condemned by experts on rac 
ing technique To have the mount on 
a “slow beginner’ or occasion “to hook 
with a front runner and make her quit” 
re about the only excuses recognized in 
racing for the early application of whip 
and spur. They are also practically the 
only excuses for using the rush act in 
salesmanship before your customer is 
palpably on the brink of buying. In 
shoppers the equivalent of a slow be 
ginner is the customer who gives you 
no indication of his preference in re 
spect to the goods you show him, The 
proper “rush act’ for this kind of cus 
tomer is to center your selling effort 
on one of the various styles you have 
exhibited and say to him in effect 
“There's the thing you want—right 
there,” and then tell him why You can 
Start a slow beginner by giving him the 
same “work” as you would use in clos 


ing an ordinary customer. 


Pritt riMyt 


O START 


“FRONT-RUNNER’ shopper is one 

Who is so voluble and self-centered 
that you can t geta chance to impress upon 
her mind the good qualities of the mer 
chandise you are showing her. I say her 
advisedly, for a majority of the front 
runner shoppers are females, just as a 
majority of the front runners at the race 
track are mares and fillies There are 
two ways to beat a front runner at the 
race track; either “wait for her to come 
back,” which means wait until she gets 
ured, or “hook with her and make het 
quit,” which means outrun her with 
your own mount in order to discourage 
her from further running on her own ac 
count. In salesmanship the better meth 
ol is to “wait for her to come back,” 
but a very good rush act for a front 
runner customer. if you feel that you 
Must use the “rush work,” is to say in 
® slightly louder tone and with slightly 
more rapidity of speech than she herself 
hats heen using: “Listen, please! Here 
iS something I think you want. Just 
forget everything else for an instant. 
Examine this carefully and tell me if 
Tam not right.” The proper rush work 


M salesmanship is pretty much the same 
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no matter when it is applied, just as the | 


whip and steels always feel pretty much 
the same to a race horse. But, neverthe 
less, it makes a lot of difference when 
you use the rush work—just as it makes 


a lot of difference when a jockey uses | 
his whip and spurs Many a sale has | 


been lost by giving a customer the rush 
act at the wrong time, just as many a 
race has been lost by going to the whip 
at the wrong time. My overcoat sales 
man apparently understood something 
ab®ut the rush act, for he confined his 
remarks to the one particular coat that 
suited me best. But, because he was a 
bad loser, he gave me the rush work 
at the wrong time, and I went away and 
never intend to go back. 


IMPORTANT WORK ELSEWHERE 


WwW have taken a long time to talk 
about this English overcoat and the 
very English method by which an American 
salesman tried to sell it to me, but I 
think the incident is worth the space 
because this particular salesman was 
Willing to spend more time and thought 
on a looker than many sales people are, 

\ reason why some sales’ people 
haven't any time for lookers is because 
they think they have other more impor- 
tant work than trying to hold the store’s 
patropage. This applies to small stores 
te a greater extent than to department 
stores In the town where I live there 
is a drug store which announces to the 
publie that it makes a specialty of cater- 
ing to commuters’ morning-cigar trade. 
I don’t know how they handle that trade 
now ‘because I have’ transferred my 
morning patronage But before I re- 
nlized that getting to the office at a 
vensonable hour was more important to 
me than my patronage appeared to be 
to the drug store, I made a serious and, 
I think, fairly intelligent effort to be- 
come a regular morning customer of 


this drug store. Somehow, it nearly al- | 


ways happened that the place was empty 
of customers when I entered it. The 
clerks were invariably out of sight. 
Significant sounds from the stock room 
and the prescription laboratory indicated 
their whereabouts and the fact that they 
were performing various manual duties 
preparatory to the day’s business. The 
noise of my entrance and the purposeful 
shuffling of my feet on the floor rarely 
brought them forth. A half dollar 
pounded vigorously on the top of a show 
case would produce results, but not im- 
mediate ones First there would be an 
interval of silence, while each of the two 


clerks listened to hear whether the | 


other was coming out of his lair to at- 
tend to my wants. Neither hearing the 
other, both would emerge from their 
respective places of concealment glower- 
ing at each other and exhibiting toward 
me the same combination of distraction 
and impatience that a housewife mani- 
fests when she comes to the front door 
with biseuit dough on her hands and 
flour in her hair. Each seeing the other 
upparently prepared to enter upon the 
hateful task of selling me something, 
both would start back to the places 
whence they came A vehement “Who's 
going to wait on me?’ would cause them 
to turn around again and stare blankly 
ut me and accusingly at each other. 
Then, after an exchange of instructions 
about filling this and emptying that, 
one of them would detach himself from 
the really important duties of his posi- 
tion and more or less grudgingly hand 
out the article which I desired to pur- 
chase I really haven't exaggerated. 


A METHOD TILAT LOST BUSINESS 


big sort of thing happened not only 
once but several times. Suppose that 
I hadn't known exactly what I wanted 
or had merely desired to look at some- 
thing that I wasn’t quite ready to buy. 
De you believe that either of those sales- 


men could have concealed his sense of | 


disgust and indignity ? 

Having something more important to 
do is the reason why a good many sales- 
men have no time for lookers. It is a 
curious thing that a clerk who is hired 
te sell goods and keep the store swept 
out always dislikes to have a customer 
interrupt the sweeping of the store: the 
sume of arranging stock or the doing of 
any of the other manual acts that sales- 
men may be required to perform. There 
seems to exist a widespread and singu- 
larly distorted sense of proportion which 
places relatively unimportant manual 
duties above all else This is not con- 
fined to retail salesmen alone I know 
u department head to whom the signing 
of his mail at five o’clock is more im- 
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You’d know Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup with your 
eyes shut. 


You’d know it from other 
tomato soups by its fragrant 
aroma, its delightful racy 
flavor and its wholesomeness. 

It is cooked just enough. It 
is not over-sweet. It has the 
smacking relish of a sound 
red-ripe tomato fresh-picked 
and perfectly seasoned. 

Blended with other choice 
materials, according to the 
exclusive Campbell formula, 
it combines delicacy with a 
nourishing richness peculiar 
to itself. 

In short, there’s no tomato 
soup like Campbell’s. Why 
not enjoy it again today? 


21 kinds—10c a can 


\sparagus Mock Turt! 
Beet Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Lroth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme lomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetal! 
troubles \ nicelli- Tomato 
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Electric Trucks Give 
Long Service 


ELIABILITY is the 
keynote of Electric 
Vehicle design and con- 
struction. Note these facts: 


There are several Electric 
Trucks of 1899 model still 
running. F. A. Poth & Sons 
Brewery, in Philadelphia, is 
using daily an Electric Truck 
delivered || years ago. 


Several of the Electric 
Trucks operated by the New 
York Edison Company have 
been in use 10 years. An 
Electric has been used by 
Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, for |] years; an- 
other by Stern Brothers, of 
New York City, for 9 years. 
Three of the Electric Vehicle 
fleet of Tiffany & Co. were 
delivered early in 1901. 


Boston 





Three of the Electric Trucks 
owned by Arnold, Constable 
& Co., New York City, were 
purchased in 1903, and an 
Electric built for B. Altman & 
Co., in 1898, is regularly used. 

All of these first users have 
since rebought frequently. You 
really should investigate Elec- 
tric Trucks now 


Send for this Book 
Today 
“The Story of the 
Electric Truck’’ 


The tacts and figures that you 
want to know about the Electric 
Truck are contained in this beauti- 
fully printed book of 36 pages— yours 
on request. Cost of operation, etc. 
actual photographs of the newest 
model Electric Trucks. Send for it 
today. Kindly ask for Booklet X. 


Private advantage and public interest both favor the Electric 


Evectric VEHICLE A\ssociATION OF Aer« A 
124 W. 42d St., New York 


Chicago 





A Fine Compliment To 
Your Good Judgment 


is the possession of a Utica Plier, because it 
yu time money and worry, because 
there are faucets that leak, screws that loosen 
and a "tho sand and one things that come up 

ery cay tn the week, that you uld readily 
fix with a Utica Plier without the aid of a 
skilled mecha 

Any man, woman or child car 
Plier with ease, and every man and woman 
s ‘ ica Plier No, 700 in the 
at - » and factory and 
arry a Utica N 60-4 inch pocket plier in 
their pocket or purse 

Get a Utica Plier t i Saswaes 
Mggg ay Bing: lealer’s, and gi a 

‘ the quality and RE 

nippers and pliers and we know 
Wwe say to you that if 
ed, we will return your 
m@ money or give you a new tool 


May we send » r Pointe 


a Utica 





sh« 








8, free? 


Utica, N. ¥. 





Utica may Forge & "Ted Co., 











The impressic . ice W 
your clients and on your office 
important. Th booklet is devoted 
th t nd you will find it 

ait valuabl geest s ! 1 
reasing the ficiency of $. ur off 
Write for y w. A 


The Globe: Weenicke Co, 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases — Filing 
Cabinets Stationers’ Goods 
taper h ‘ boctnnatt 
Bra bh Store apd agencie eariy eryeber 


t where not represented, we sh) fre 





a Novel watch-shaped M r 


with one hand; gives an instar 
MERt every tim No electricity, no batter 
no Wires, non-explosive; does 
away with matches. Lights 
ye pipe, cigar, cigarette, 
gas jet, et Dandy thing 
for tl end fy r chair 
Tremendous ler Writ 
quick for wholesale terms and prices, 


B. Brandt Lighter Co., 145 Duane St., N. ¥. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 
TAUGHT 
EIIIIIEED coccnss comact. 717 sctaner Indy, Calngs 


KEEWATIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WINTER TERM, NEW SNYERNA, FLORIDA 
Outdoor life. Limited number. Individua truction 
JANES H. KBENDRIGAN, Box 40, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 









By Expert Reporters. Graduates competent ste 
nographers and court reporters. Sat sfaction guar- 
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The Test of Efficiency 


This little book is especially adapted to the busi- 
ness man who would attain higher efficiency. Not 
general and theoretical, but concise and practical 
fells how to apply your enthusiasm and energy to 
the development of your business. We give 

book and 3 months’ subscription to the 


CAXTON 


A Magazine for Business Men 
r only 25 cents, The Caxton cx 
ut big businesses, plans, ideas 
tions on business « ’ 
and lower costs 
y 











valuable 


mtains interesti 
and methods 

















KEY PUBLISHING CO., 11 Astor Place, New York 








The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


= 22nd Year 











in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 





U. of C. (Div. A )Chicago, Til. ws 


tre BEST LIGHT 


Safe, powerful, brilliant, steady and cheap— 
five reasons why you shoul replace expensive 
electricity, unpleasant ofl, and wasteful gas with 
the most efficient of all lights—the “Best” light. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for log 
today showing over 200 different styles. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO 
1-35 East Sth St., Canton, 0. 


FREE OIL 




























Generous sample 3-in-One for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long 
free fromacid. Write 3 IN 1 OILCO.,42 ANW.Bdwy.,N.¥ 





For 


Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
large Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
B.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5, Washington, D. 0 Estab. 1869. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
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FREE add Arlingt Mase 
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portant than the deliberations of 
ecutive conference in which the 
policy of his department is at stake. 
The letters are a tangible thing and 
the signing of them represents a definite 
accomplishment, while a question of 


aun ex 
entire 


policy—well, it’s just a question of 
policy, that’s all. 

Two other causes that prompt some 
sales people to dislike lookers are lazi 
ness on the part of the sales people and 
rebellion against their lot. It is next,to 
useless to discuss laziness—either phys 
ical or mental, so why should we at 
tempt to do it here? Nor is there any 
reason why we should try to intervene 
between an unjust fate and its oppres 


unambitious 
wants to 


sion of a discontented or 
sales person. If a salesman 
quarrel with his bread and butter, let 
him do so. It would be like inter- 
fering in a family feud for us to at- 
tempt to dissuade him. 


LEARN YOUR MERCHANDISE 


© retail clerks who are not salesmen, 

lookers will always be abhorrent. To 
retail clerks who are salesmen, a looke1 
is an important selling problem and 
provokes neither impatience, discourtesy, 
nor a sense of injury. As is true of most 
problems of retail salesmanship, the 


best way to prepare yourself to handle 
lookers is to learn your merchandise so 
thoroughly that you can always talk 


and convincingly about it. 
retail merchant I should 
encourage my sales people to encourage 
looking not only in their own depart 
ments, but also in other departments of 


interestingly 
If I were a 


UY YUYL YY" 








Ahn... checheahed eenenantnennan 
the store. I would establish reciprocal 
relations between various departments, 
For example, I would ask the salesmen 
in the woman’s shoe department to do 
u little promotion work for the glove 
department and vice versa. When a 
woman shopper has completed her pur. 
chases in the shoe department, is there 
any reason why the salesman should 
not mention some particularly alluring 


value or style in the 
and if madame shows the 
of interest, is there any 


glove department, 
slightest sign 


reason why the 


shoe salesman shouldn’t say. “If you 
have five minutes to spare, I think it’s 
quite worth your while to see those gloves, 
Here, I'll write it on this slip. If youl 
give that to any of the sales people in 
the glove department, you'll get prompt 
service.” How would madame feel about 
it? Regard it as an impertinence? No, 


not if it 
courteous act 


was properly done, for a 
gracefully done is never 
counted an impertinence, and wouldn't 
this, as a matter of fact, be a most ef- 
fective way of expressing appreciation 
of madame’s patronage. What would the 
salesman think about it? If he 
knew that the number of the slips turned 
in at the glove department with his 
initials on them might have something 
to do with the “old man’s” estimate of 
his value to the store, I’m sure he'd feel 
at least a little interest in sending 
lookers to the glove department and such 


shoe 


other departments as were put on his 
list from time to time. 
Yes, sir, if I were a retail merchant or 


a retail salesman, I’d pay a lot of atten- 
tion to 


lookers. 
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The Evolution of a Novelist 


Concluded from page 6) 


more fundamental 
and that was 


there was something 
than the political fabric, 
the social fabric. 


“THE INSIDE OF THE CUP” 

H” turned about and immersed him- 
self for two years in a study of our 

social symptoms, interesting himself es 

pecially in that vast complex of material 


ism which threatens to rub so much of 
the fineness out of life, in which women 
marry for money and avoid motherhood 


and other inherent responsibilities, in 
which men also marry for 
vantage, and where social prestige, the 
beauty and charm and sometimes even 
the flesh of women will be bartered for a 


money or ad 


tip upon the market, where many men 
cling desperately by their finger nails 
upon the rim rock of financial security, 
while a few Goliaths tread recklessly 
about wreaking their will on whom they 
can—a society representing less of 
morals and more of cruelty than any 


jungle. 
Out of this and grubbing came 


“A Modern Chron 


groping 
time 


icle.” a rather depressing story, but 
marked by the same fidelity as the 
others, and accomplishing the author's 
purpose by making the reader feel at the 
end very much as if he had taken the 


problem upon his own hands 


It was quite natural that the study of 


social troubles should lead this serious 
writer next to the religious question, and 
eventually to the very door of the 
Church. He saw that the Church was 
not solving the social problem. On the 
contrary, men who were devoted to the 
Church were among the greatest makers 
of social problems. This moved him to 
the writing of the latest, and what is so 
far probably the greatest of his novels, 
“The Inside of the Cup.” 

More than any book he has written, 
this one stamps Churchill as a modern. 
True, he has always been one essentially ; 
so much so that he cannot read the great 
writers of the past, Hugo, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, even Irving and Cooper—he 


in them. They are 
concerned with an 
now ! 


ean find no pleasure 
of a fashion. He is 
age—this age—this moment 


How tt 


HIS book 

dent. It has involved 
of laborious study ; yet labor 
new to Churchill. He has always 
willing to labor. To-day he labors exces 
From two to three years is the 
length of time he requires for the 
ration of a novel He writes methodi 
every morning, and hours 
afternoon. Ilis work 
days three hundred 
days seventeen hundred 
is big 


WORKS 


reveals him as a stu 
amount 
thing 


been 


also 
au vast 


is n 


prep 
enlly some 
in the 
slowly 
is all; 


proceeds 
some words 
soTne 


words, which 








But before there is any writing at all 
there are months and months, and some 
times years, of study. Perhaps a whole 
winter of silent nights of brooding be 
fore his New Hampshire fireplace, and 
then there is much reading of hard, 
heavy books, to get at the latest thought 
of the studious men who are closest to 
the problems he is to write about. 

Next his characters begin to come, and 
he will other and months 
writing about them, just for himself, 
charting the and bounds of their 
disposition and capacities, telling him- 
self what sort of people they are, and 
what sort they are not. After still more 
weeks and months, the action begins to 
appear, scenes develop, situations are 
created and written and rewritten. On 
the man works, slowly, painfully, plod- 
dingly, with many goings out of pipes 
and much inking of fingers, until at last 
the thing is done. His novels do not 
stand dramatization, but they furnish 
much intellectual pemmican. 

Mr. Churehill is very modest about his 
success. He will tell you it is simply be 
cause he is a modern his mind 
is hitched to the turn of events, and that 


spend weeks 


metes 


because 


ever since “Coniston,” people have read 
him because he was writing in the same 
stride as the public interest of the mo 
ment 


He feels that he was rather for- 
tunate in never having graduated 
froma university. He got no slant, nocast, 
no small philosophic key by which to 
attempt the mighty riddles of the uni- 
verse. Yet he does not despise learning. 


been 


ROAMING WIDI 

SOR a year, with Mrs. Churehill and 
k their interesting family of boys and 
virls in their teens, the author has been 
roaming up and down the Pacific Coast, 
sometimes at Santa Barbara, sometimes 
at Lake Tahoe, but, as this is written, 


the seat of the 
California, an atmosphere 
which the writer finds 
it hard to tear away, and of which he 1s 
breathing as deeply as possible, now, 48 
always, with a ht upon those 
particular is at 


lingering at 
University of 
of learning from 


Berkeley, 


view to lig 


subjects with which he 


the moment engaged 

The novelist is fond of all the outdoor 
sports, riding, shooting, fishing, and golf, 
and even plays baseball upon oce asion. 
By this means he keeps his system fed 
up to the tremendous drain his working 
method makes upon it 

And ever since that afternoon when 
he went out to see how the painter was 
vetting on, he has been in politics. He 
has served several terms in the Legisla 
ture: has been twice a candidate for 
pager once almost elected; and 1s 
now a “der in the councils of the na- 
tional Pres ressive party 

_— 
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World 


Concluded fi 


as that in which he sent it, Then fol 
lowed directions, painstakingly minute, 
as to how part of this sum was to be 
employed by her She was to to 
Crewe, as though leaving for a short 
visit to the University of Virginia. Then 
she should on to Charlottesville. 
When she reached that town she was to 
take a train .on the Southern Railway, 
as he had found that those trains went 


vO 


Lo 


straight through to New York with 
out any fatiguing stop in Washincton. 
He would meet her at the New York 
terminus himself. Here followed a 


description of the “kind and perfectly 
respectable woman” in whose care he 
would place her. He had done this 
woman’s husband a service once, which 
made her now a most valuable and de 
pendable ally. Afterward—she could go 
to France or Italy, and he would join 
her there. Richard had reflected over 
this last assertion for a long time, and 
had finally decided that even if plans 
were altered later such promise 
was necessary to induce Phoebe to follow 
his instructions quietly. 


some 


E wound up by saying that she could 

count on his loyalty and affection, 
and must not allow herself to become 
overwrought through anxiety and thus 
possibly delay the journey which it was 
so vitally for her to make at 
once. 

Richard had never before written even 
a page of such sound, clear English as 
composed this letter of twenty 
sheets. Phoebe sat quite still, hour after 
hour, and the little smile looked 
though pasted on her lips, for it never 


necessary 


some 


as 


grew more nor less, or changed in any 
way. 

At sunset she stirred, shivered all 
over once, then got slowly to her feet. 


She went to her little greenish Colonial 
mirror on its stand of inlaid mahogany, 
and tilting it forward, looked at her re- 
flected face. As she noticed the odd 
smile on her mouth, she passed her hand 
over it, wiping it away. Then she 
opened one of the drawers in the mirror 
stand, and took out a box of pink nail 
salve. Carefully she put a little on 
either dead-white cheek, then rubbed it 
gently. 

“Father mustn’t see my face like this,” 
she said aloud. And her voice startled 
her, so that she dropped the box of nail 
salve. It rolled under the dressing table, 
and she let it lie there. 

Then she went and, shivering again all 
over as she touched them, lifted the bills 
and packed them neatly away. Her eyes 
were wide and still very bright and wild, 
but her fingers, though cold, did not shake 
any longer. She found a piece of clean 
wrapping paper and did the parcel up 
in it. Next taking out the box which 
held the circlet of chrysoprase, she 
Wrapped that with slow care, and 
then wrote Richard’s club address (the 
only one that he had her) across 
the top of both. 

When this was done, going noiselessly 


also 


sent 


downstairs, she passed the room where 
her father was at work, tiptoe, and 
Went out of the house toward Holly 
brook Wood. 


N the heart of the wood she stopped, 

and sinking on a cushion of green moss 
with its little red fungi that she used to 
think the fairies’ leaned 
against a great oak, let her 
trail at her sides. looked up 
hanging caverns of leaves and 
thought of nothing the convic 
tion “those are leaves they are moving 
a little—the breeze moves them—that 
pink between them is the sky—it is the 
sunset”—unless conviction could 
be called thought 

At one o’clock that night, rising from 
the bed on which she had lain down with 


back 
arms 
into 


CUDS, 
and 
She 
dark 
unless 


such 


out undressing and still with that 
strange, stiff numbness of mind and 
flesh upon her, Phabe w rote a second 


letter to Richard. It was in short 
tences, very bare and simple, and it had 
heither his name at the 
hers at the end, after 
had shown her 
She said that sl 


she 


sen 


beginning 
the fashion 


nor 
he 


returned the money 
ecause it was impossible for her to use 


his money; that she was sorry if this 
offended him, but it was her feeling and 
Would not change; that what he asked 
her was to break her father’s heart in 
his old age. She could not do that no 
matter What happened to her 

This letter brought from Richard an 
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other even more vehement than the first. 
This time he inclosed a $50 bill, tell- 
ing her that attitude was sheer 
madness; that if she would only follow 
his directions, their unwedded love could 
be made so fair a thing that her father’s 
reconcilement to it would be only a ques- 


her 


tion of time. He did not reflect while 
writing this last sentence that “a ques- 
tion of time” in reference to a rather 
infirm old man, nearly eighty, had its 


ironical aspect. He conjured her by her 
affection for him (Richard) and out of 
regard to herself to come at once to New 
York, where, as he had said before, he 
would be waiting for her at the station. 
Two days later he received an envelope, 
which he found the $50 bill and 
half a sheet of paper, on which was writ- 
ten in Phoebe’s round, girlish hand: “I 
cannot do it, Richard.” 


ICHARD became frantic with appre- 
hension. A dark anger against Phebe 
burned at his heart. God only knew 
whether people were not already talking. 
This delay was criminal. He had no 
knowledge of how soon such things be- 


came apparent to the eyes of other 
women. He wrote again. When five 
days had gone by without any answer 


from the girl, he decided, after a sleep- 
night, to write and make a clean 
breast of the whole affair to his mother. 
She knew him as no one else had ever 
known or would know him. She would 
intervene, bring Phebe to reason 
(though, of course, she would not follow 
his plan for a reunion), and prevent, in 
some way, all possibility of so disastrous 


less 


a marriage. And yet—he was not so 
sure, after all, of what would be his 
mother’s ideas on the question. She had 
rigid and old-fashioned notions on the 
subject of “honor” and family. Phebe 
was a kinswoman though distant. It 


was possible—he shivered, Yes, now he 
thought it quite possible that his mother 
might insist on his marrying the girl. 


E thought and thought over this. 

The hatred of marriage, especially 
of this marriage, had grown into an ob- 
with him during the past two 
He felt that he would rather 
be dead than married to Phoebe—and he 
was ardently attached to life. 


session 


weeks. 


Suddenly, he remembered something 
that had passed between him and an- 
other man in Newport. This man, 


Herbert Stokes by name, had hailed him 
one morning at the Casino. 


“Hullo, Bryce,” he had said. “Hear 
you’re off on a Chinese opera. I'm off 
to China itself in two weeks. Better 
come along and tuck in local color for 


the opera.” 

Richard would have liked to go very 
well, but not at that time of year, and 
not with Herbert Stokes. However, 
heing rather interested in the notion, he 
had questioned Stokes about his plans. 


Stokes intended to sail from Brindisi 
to India, which he also wished to see, 
thence to Hongkong 


“Come along, old chap,’ he had urged 
(he thought Richard and his theories 
great fun), “I'll give you a bunk in my 


cabin. I sail the 28th of June. Come 
along.” 
Now Richard’s heart went very fast. 


To-day was the 26th of June. He could 
post the letter to his mother on the 27th 


and sail the day that she received it. 
He would‘add a postscript to say that 
Stokes had offered to share his cabin 
with him, and that it was such an op- 
portunity to study Chinese music in the 
land of its origin that he had felt he 
must not refuse. He would say that he 


thought she could manage everything 
better if he were out of the country. 
Richard felt that he was doing a 


dastardly thing, an act ef the most ruth- 


less and cowardly selfishness both 
toward Phoebe and toward his mother— 
that is, he felt the discomfort which 


such actions cause even to the doer, but 
he veiled the bare of fact from 
himself with swaddlings of sophistry. 


bones 


JES, once he was actually out of the 
country on a prolonged trip like that, 
Phebe would be compelled to hear reason, 
and could trust his mother’s pride 
to keep such a secret inviolate, especially 
from his Uncle Owen. 
He wrote the letter, posted it as he had 


he 


planned on the 27th, and on the 28th 
sniled with Stokes for Naples. 
(To continued nert week) 
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| ae | Three majestic Broughams, a beautiful Coupe MK, | 
| Wane I and a clean-cut racy Roadster comprise the new <z 
| or | Baker Electric line Where can you get a greater | ee 
nk | choice of models? As for features, select what i | 
| - i, you want. You can have it in the Baker — shaft I) ig 4 
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Quick Return 


The spring in 
handle brings it back 
for the next stroke. 
Keeps the bit in the 
screw. Just push! 
Fine for cramped 
places or one-hand 
jobs; or for any job. 


It’s one of the new 


“YANKEE” 


TOOLS 
Qake Beller Niechanics 


Right and left Ratchet; 
Special attachments can be 
drilling, counter sinking, etc. 


“Y ANKEE” Quick Return 
Spiral Ratchet Screw-driver 
No. 130 Price, $1.85 


Your dealer can supply you. 


and Rigid. 
had for 





Write for ‘Yankee’ Tool Book” 
holders, or “" Yankee’ Tool 


NORTH BROS. 


for mechanics and house- 
in the Garage” 


MFG. CO. 


jor motorists, 


Philadelphia 








Billiards | $}00 
at Home | DOWN 


Your own Table will Cost less than to play 
in a public pool-room. You play on it 
while paying. No special room needed. 
Sizes of tables up to 4% x9 ft. (standard). 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL -— NO RED 
TAPE. — On receipt of 
first installment we will 
ship Table. ‘lay on 
it one week. If un- 
satisfactory return 
it, and on its re 
ceipt we will re- 
fund your deposit 
This insures you a 
free trial. Write today 
for illustrated catalog 
giving prices,terms,etc. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 
411 Center St., Portland, Me. 




















Prices, $15 ap 


$1 or more down, 
according to size 
and style Smal 
amount each month 
Balls, cues, etc., free 


















Do You Like to Draw? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an 
ewer this ad. Nor do weclaim to mak+ 
you rich ina week. Bout if 
jous to develop your talent with a suc- 
cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this pictur 
with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
ana tet 8 explain 
| The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
| 814 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, 0 
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~ MOTION PICTURES 


For the Home, School, Church, Salesman. 

Uses standard film and lantern slides. Sim- 

ple, portable, completely equipped $75. 
Catalogue for the asking 
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Phantoscope Mfg. Co., Washington, D.C., U.S. A. 





Bind Your 


Collier’s 


A handsome binder with title stamped 
in gold on maroon cloth morocco 
back and corners Patent « lasps make 
it easy to put in the new issue each 


week. Holds one volume. 


Sent prepaid for $1.25 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York 
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These Men Made Their 
Christmas Money Count 








HE free booklet pictured below contains one of the 
most valuable Christmas suggestions that will ever 
come to you. It is free. Merely ask for it. 

It tells how you may make this Christmas memorable; 
how, instead of buying trifles, you can invest permanently 
in your own and your family’s pleasure and success. 

It tells about a Christmas oift that contains ten thou- 
sand hours of pleasure and (with the pleasure) the “es- 
sentials of a liberal education.” 

This year today—you can begin to know the few 
great books of the world, which were the foundation of 
Franklin’s success and of Lincoln’s and of Edison’s. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


“Just the Few Great Books You Really Ought to Know.’ 


You and children will read novels this 
next year—why not read the really great ones, the few 
that every cultivated man must know? 

You will see some plays—why not see the few plays 
that have made history, as Dr. Eliot has selected them 
for you? 

You will meet some interesting people—w hy not let 
Dr. Eliot introduce you to the greatest men in the world 
who have written their own lives for your information? 

For the cost of a few novels or a few plays you can 
own the really great books of the world: you can lay the 


foundation of your own and your chilk iren’s success. 


your some 


Another Year from this Christmas 
You will be Really Well-Read 


There are only a few books in the Five-Foot Shelf, 
but they represent a year of careful sifting on the part 
of Dr. Eliot and sixty-six leading university authorities. 

You might read at random for a life-time without be- 
coming really well-read. But these few books, 
arranged with Dr. Eliot’s reading courses, contain the 
essence of tens of thousands of volumes; 
the books you and your children ought to know. 


Merely Ask For This 


Free Booklet 


This booklet was print 
ed to give away. It 


great 


they are just 
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**]’ve had a whole 
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Writes one man who got 
his free bookl ta vear ago, 
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The Débris 


; 


railroad, and IT can easily fix it up with 


Manuel to go with you and bring it 
back.” 

But his eyebrows came down in a 
sauvage frown 

Can't you understand.” he — said 


grimly, “that no one—absolutely 
is to know that I am here?’ 
And TI ean still feel the little crinkly 
thrills that ran all over me. I tried to 
conceal this upheaval of the primitive 
cave woman by looking briskly at my 
witch. 
“Well,” I said, 


no one 


rising, “if you are so 
determined about it, all right. But any 
way, this is where I cease to be merely 
an individual and become the medical 
and commissary departments combined 
Dan will be getting back soon, and it is 
a little harder to circumvent him than 
the Link.” 

“The Link?” he repeated, bewilderedly 
So of course IT had to explain. 


ae 
He was coming down the ravine 
with a face which 
and went back 


hard to 
wanted to 


I left him laughing, 
looked curiously younger, 
to the trying terribly 
loiter when all the while I 
run. 

It seemed ages before I could sneak 
that basket into the shelter of the ravine 
It was growing late The windows of 
the ranch house were blinking at the de 
scending sun, and the Western ridges 
darkening against the mellow sky. It 
was that loveliest hour before the sunset 
when the slanting light is golden on the 


house, 


grass and all sorts of old, dear, forgot 
ten things come into your mind, and you 
feel a sort of hollow pain that is ever 
so much nicer than the most riotous hap 


piness. 


ty was an awful shock when I got to 
the Playhouse to find the débris man 


stretched flat on the moss and scarcely 


able to quiver an eyelid. But I had 
remembered the whisky, and soon he 
was in a state to sit up and apologize 


though still of the shade of an underdone 
cooky. 

So then I spread a napkin on the flat 
stone and set out the feast And TI saw 
how he fought back the wolfish hunger 
that gripped him and took time for man 
ners and to laugh about the pickles that 
I had to wash in the creek. 

It was while I was washing the pickles 
that it occurred to me that I didn’t yet 
know what really had happened to him 
after he left Simons’s. So IT said. 
wasn't now a good time to tell the story? 
Ile sat silent, 
moss with twigs. 

“Do you know,” he a little 


said, after 


LEE 
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in a strained voice, “I would realty 
rather not talk of it, if you don’t ming” 

“It's all right, of course, 
to Say 


I hastened 


HEN I unwrapped his arm and Washe] 

it and bound it up, in spite of the 
cold, wavy feeling I had inside when T say 
the dreadful ragged wound. But he said 
it was only flesh and didn't hurt much 
and we laughed at each other with white 
lips, and afterward it was I that had to 
have the whisky. 

Then I surprised him by pulling a quilt 
out of the hollow tree where I kept the 
cup, and he said, by George, it reminded 
him of the Swiss Family . Robinson's 
mother’s bag It was an old rag that J 
had taken up there in the spring, to sit 
on When the ground was damp, and it 
had a choice assortment of spiders and 
various leggy things in it now. But |] 


shook it out and spread it on the moss 


why, why had he gone up it? Oh, bloodhound Manuel! 


where there was a soft place fot his 
head, and there I left him, with the lit- 
tle creek for company 


HAD to hurry, for it was late. As I 

came into the yard I met Manuel 
He pursed up his lips into a whistle. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “I guess I must 
be gittin’ to see things I could have 
I saw you comin’ down the creek 
an hour ago.” 

“You did.” IT said 
went back for my book.” 
I felt myself flushing I 
bea really neat fibber. 

“Seared to leave it out all night among 
the wildcats, was you?” he grinned. But 
I saw him looking at me curiously. 

That evening I lived through an hour 
and a half by the clock while we sat on 
the porch and Dan and was 
sleepy and sentimental by turns. AD 
hour and a half? It might have been a 


swore 
carelessly, “but I 


All the same 
shall never 


smoked 


year and a half before IT got away to my 
own room where I did not have te pre 
tend any more or interrupt my thoughts 
to say silly things to Dan. I leaned 
out of my window a long while listen 
ing to that low, quiet song of the little 
creek, 

How strange to think that the water 


that murmured to me now was murmur 
ing such a little while ago beneath the 
willows! I wondered if it said to him 
what it seemed to say to me: “Sleep 
well! The morning is not far!” 


I. had slept well, I saw, when I peeped 

H into the Playhouse and found him 
sitting on the neatly folded quilt, with 
his buck against a tree. His face had 
, nnn 
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lost its haggardness, and his smile met 
mine frankly and gayl) 

“More packages !” he exclaimed “Why, 
I was expecting to breakfast on last 
night’s broken meats !” 

“You thought highly of my hospital 
ity.” I retorted. “Now, set the table with 
the cup and—just see!” 

I brought out a thermos bottle and 
filled the cup with hot coffee If you 
have never tasted coffee in the open, 
after a night under the stars, you have 
something still to live for. Biscuits, still 
hot. and honey followed, and a somewhat 
greasy chop. The débris man looked his 
gratitude. I beamed triumphantly. 

“Vow what do you think of me as a 
forager?” IT demanded. 

“Ah, if I dared tell you what I think 
of you—in every way!” he returned, and 
my eyes fell before the spark that kin 
died in his own 

Breakfast over, I washed the dishes 
which is to say the cup, and put it away 
He watched me while I attended to my 
housekeeping, lazily sprawling, his arms 
behind his head. But when I had done 
he rose and offered me the seat of honor 
on the quilt as if T had been a princess, 
then laid himself down at my feet 


H, little stream, telling off the mo 
A ments in your low, soft, throaty coo 
never did you gurgle them away 
quickly! Never did your voice run like 
a silver thread through such happy, 
hapipy talk! The débris man had been 
everywhere. He knew Europe and New 
York, and he had seen the Yale and Hat 
vard game and gone up in an aeroplane 
and ecanoed in the Canadian wilderness 
I didn’t realize—not then—that he hadn't 
told me his name, or who his people 
were, or given a hint of where he came 
from. Oh, water, why did you run so 
fast? 

It was a sunbeam, striking through 
the roof of the Playhouse in a way that 
sunbeams only do at noon, that made me 
jump up, scarlet to think that all morn 
ing long I had sat there 

“Why do you rush off so?’ he de 
manded, rising too, his eves on my hot 
cheeks , 

“I must, it’s time for luncheon. T’ve 
left you plenty I sha’n’t be back till I 
bring your dinner.” 

“Better make it afternoon tea.’ he 
urged. 

“Greedy ! 

“Greedy, yes. But it wasn’t the eats 
I was thinking of.” 

Something like a flame leaped up in 
my heart and, before I could stop it 
straight into my eyes And in his an 
answering beacon blazed 

“This will be my treat,” he coaxed. 
“T'll regale you with wild strawberries 
and unlimited cold water.” His tone was 
vibrant with that consciousness of power 
that makes you hate a man—and adore 
him. It put me on my mettle. 

“Stay me with flagons and comfort me 
with apples, I suppose?” I mocked I 
shook my head and ran off, laughing 
I saw over my shoulder how he stared 
after me, gnawing hi lip When I got 
to the house the first person I met w: 
Dan, looking cross 

“Where have you been you monkey ? 
T have been hunting for you everywhert 
to go down to Red Run with me.” 


“I have been busy with my own af 
fairs,” I returned, as pertly as possible, 
hoping to make him so angry that he 
would ask no more inopportune questions. 

“You've made n 
he grumbled 
“You could have gone without me!” I 
flung back, lifting my chin in the snippy 
Way he detests 

“Didn't choose to!” 


A through lincheon he never said 
a word But 


afterward, just as 
I was fading away. he called out in tones 
of perfect blandness : 
“Five minutes to 
The car’s all ready.” 
Now you can 
but after that 
got my hat 
The good little ear 
three miles to Red 
whizzed down the 


e waste my morning!” 


get your hat on! 


go just so far with Dan, 
watch out So I meekly 


simply ate up the 

Run, and we 
sleepy, shady street 
and stopped before the post office with 
the usual effect of 


shattering the silence 
of centuries TI 


ree old gentlemen sit 
ting on decrepit chairs before the door 
Woke up and welcomed us 
We exchanged tl 
fot out, and Day 
to the weighing of 
Were freighting 
Mingled sound 


ie time of day as we 
and Manuel attended 
some boxes which we 
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vancing horses, began to drift up from 
the bottom of the hill, where the street 
turns and becomes at once a country 
road 

“Posse went through this mornin’, on 
the way to Hopkins Bar,” some one re 
marked. “QLookin’ for that convie’ feller 
What give ’em the slip. Wonder could 
it be them now? Well, I swan! If they 
ain’t got him!” 


N the midst of the little group of ad 

vancing horsemen rode a sinister fig 
ure, in garb which marked him out lurid 
ly. <A little in the van the eldest Simons 
hoy, bareback on a diminutive pinto. 
whooped to his acquaintance with an 
air of proud proprietorship. Heads ap 
peared at windows and people began to 
hurry out of doors as they came on 
toward the post office, that center of 
the village life 

As I began edging’my way out of the 
crowd in the low room, Dan caught sight 
of my face. 

“Why, Kitten, what’s wrong?” he whis 
pered, putting his big hand under my 
elbow. 

‘Nothing—heat made me faint,” said 
a thin thread of voice with a distant re 
semblance to mine. Then I saw Manuel 
watching me; the look in his black eyes 
braced me instantly. “I'll go out to the 
car and wait,” I told Dan 

Out in the car I waited, while ages 
upon ages rolled by, and Dan _ trans 
acted endless, infinitely foolish business 
at the express office and the store. Then 
Manuel came with some grain sacks and 
dumped them into the back seat. Again 
I caught his black, beady eyes on my) 
face. At last, when IT felt that in one 
more minute I should be ripe for a pad 
ded cell, we started. All the way home 
I never spoke. Dan, who is tactful at 
times, kept quiet too, but I writhed 
under his solicitous glances As we 
whizzed through the ranch gates I gave 
a gasp of gratitude. I was out of the car 
almost before it drew up at the porch. 

Gee’s bell would be ringing soon now 


and TIT dare not be away from dinner, | 
or the Link would come to my room | 


with tea. A glance through the window 
at the clock showed that I had still time, 
though barely. I had set out in the 
usual way when some new-born instinct 
of caution halted me. I turned and hur 
ried through the garden into the berry 
patch, where the vines grow over trel 
lises higher than my head. The creek 
hounds it on the south. At the far end 
of the patch there is a way down into 
the ravine, but it is difficult and briery 
At its verge I paused to peer over, won 


dering how much damage I might expect | 


if I did tumble. Life and limbs were 
infinitely precious to me now. TI could 
not spare a moment to be hurt, or ill, 
or weary 


PEERED over the edge, and there 

going softly along the little trail, was 
Manuel He was coming down the ra 
vine—why, why had he gone up it?) Oh, 
my silly telltale face? Oh, bloodhound 
Manuel! 

I wnited until he was safely by, then 
slid down into the gully Like a wild 
thing I ran up the trail toward the 
willows 

Yet as I drew near T halted to get 
my breath. I smoothed my skirt and 
settled my hairpins and wrapped my) 
handkerchief in a casual way about my 
torn hand. Then I whistled softly out 
side the. Playhouse The Débris Man 
answered, and I went in 

His welcoming smile had a warmth 
of eagerness in it that made my throat 
contract. Was it with pity for him 
or for myself? But there was no time 
to question 

“Have you seen anybody about here?” 
IT said at once. 

His face changed swiftly. 

“A few minutes ago I thought T heard 
a noise in the bushes,” he replied; “I 
made up my mind it was an animal.” 

“It was one of our men I saw him 
coming away from here. T’ve thought he 
suspected something. If you really feel 
it so important,” I was choosing m) 
words carefully, “to get away quietly, I 
think you had better go to-night.” 

“Yes, it would be better on every ac 
count,” he answered, with the lines com 
ing out in his face until all its boyish 
ness was gone. “But this mustn’t in 
olve you, child!” 

“It won't, in any way that matters,” 
I assured him, easily. “It just means 
lending you a horse. You can make it 
all right with Dan later.” 

If it were not for this confounded 
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THE SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


“So say we all of us!” 


“When I work, this tobacco seems 
to help. When I read, I get more 
pleasure. I never go fishing with- 
out it—never attempt to lower my 
golf score without first lighting 
my pipe—I seem to get a better 
stroke at billiards when I can puff 
a cloud or two of this smooth 

) smoke over the green baize. In 
fact, I couldn’t do without it.” 


When you consider that Velvet 
is the finest Old Burley grown— 
only the tender middle leaves— 
and hung in the warehouse for 
two years’ aging, mellowing—los- 


ing the harshness that bites—gain- 


ing this very desirable smoothness, 
then you can more readily under- 
stand why there is such a popular 
demand for this smoothest tobacco. 


Get it at your dealer’s. 
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et Some Fun 
ut of a Pipe 


UST isn’t anything bullybetter in 


the smoke line than a jimmy pipe 


that’s packed full of Prince Albert, 

fresh and delicious right pop out of 

a tidy red tin. 

P. A. makes a pipe every man’s chum, because 

P. A. won’t bite your tongue no matter how 
long or how hard you smoke it. The 


bite’s cut out by a patented process ! 
Let that fact dig deep! 


PRINGE 


dk s ; 
ING Pipe AND 
E TOBacco 





LBERT 


the national joy smoke 


breaks away from every 
notion you ever had about 
pipe tobacco. It’s unlike any 
other brand. No other can 
be like P. A.! That's why 
we tell you it sure enough will 
hit your taste and give you 
real pipe joy. We know, so 
do millions of pipe smokers 
throughout the nation ! 


Wise-up off the bat and go toit! 


Toppy red bags, 
5c; tidy red tins, 
10c; handsome 


pound and half- 


pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. | 
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arm!” he muttered, gnawing his lip 
broodingly 

‘Don't let’s waste time I must get 
back Can you climb? Then come.” 

The sides of the ravine were less steep 
above the willows, and it was not a hard 
scramble to the top. We stood then upon 
the wooded ridge which looks down upon 
the pasture. It is covered with small 
second-growth pines, standing close to 
gether. and edged with chaparral By 
following it along and then turning down 
hill, you come to the corner of the pas 
ture, where a gate leads into the counts 
road. T pointed this out and then left 
him, plunging down the hill, hurrying 
through the pasture, and in at the back 
door of the barn. which opens both pon 
the pasture and the yard. T reached the 
house just as Gee’s bell was sounding 
I sat down to dinner and ate a little, so 
as not to be fussed over, then said T was 
headachy, and would go to bed. As T 


;}came out of the dining room into the 


living room of the big bungalow ranch 
house, IT saw Manuel whisking into the 
telephone closet. T picked up a book and 
waited until he came out. It was a good 
while. I could hear the low murmur of 
his voice, but no words, though my ears 
ached with listening. He looked rather 
startled when he emerged and saw me 

“T hope you feel better, miss?” he 
remarked as he slouched by, and I 
replied, quite blandly: “A little, thank 
you, Manuel.” 


NCE in ny room, IT locked the door 
and sat down by the window, look 


ing out at the pearly sky. Ah, would it 
ever darken? Slowly, very slowly, the out 
lines of trees and buildings blurred. The 


garden was crimson and green and gold 
no longer, but all a soft, dim gray, that 
slowly thickened into blackness. The 
flower scents hung heavy on the still air. 
and through the hush the piping of frogs 
and erickets sounded clearly. The stars 
momently brightened. It was night 

I got out of the window, hanging for 
an instant with knee braced against the 
wall, then dropping softly into the flower 
bed. Down at the barn T had trouble in 
quieting old Scotty, who stays there at 
night with the horses, and who changed 
an incipient bark into an apologetic 


whimper when I spoke his name. _ I 
dared not switch on a Tight, but felt my 
way around in the blackness Gray 


Goose, ny Own mare, nuzzled me fond) 
as I led her from her stall. Gray Goos¢ 
is the daughter of Dan’s Sultan, and he 
as everybody knows, is the son of Ken 
tucky Kate and a wonderful wild stal 
lion, one-time lord of the Nevada range 
Gray Goose is almost as swift as her fa 
mous sire, and much more amiable. Ah 
she would not fail me, my own pretty 
one, I knew is IT stroked her soft nose 
I whispered to her as TI put her saddle 
on, telling her how good she must be 
and how much T was going to miss her 
And then from far away in the still 
night a faint rhythmie drumming 
sounded Horses were coming up the 
road Their hoofs beat fortissimo upon 
a bridge, then dulled again upon the 
road, but always always they were 
nearer, And I, groping in the darkness 
of the barn, stumbling and bruised 
wasting precious seconds in blind fum 
blings, sent up my frantic prayers for 
just ten minutes out of all the eternities 
to be, that I might save this man who 


|} had only me to save him 


They are at the ranch gates, those 
swift riders, and the dogs are all bark 
ing in chorus. Under cover of the noise 
I rolled back the rear door of the barn 
and led Gray Goose out into the pasture 
Scotty, excited and barking, tried to fol 
low, and I had to shove him back into 
the barn But the door, when T tried 
to close it on him, proved to be obstinate 
and stuck. There was still a wide crack 
open when T heard Manuel's voice 

“T left the big lantern in the barn 
Have it in a minute, sir.” T heard his 
quick steps approaching. Oh, would that 
door never shut? 


HE little door in the front of the 
barn slammed and the light flashed 


up as the switch was thrown on And 
there was that telltale gap, with Scotty 
nosing at it I paused long enough to 


hear Manuel say: “Here, Scotty, what's 
wrong, old boy?" and then, in a fierce 
shout “By God, where's that mare?” 
Then I was on Gray Goose’s back, tear 
ing across the pasture 

There were shouts and calls from the 
vard I heard Dan's voice, and, looking 
back, saw the barn door flung wide and 
i figure peering out The mare's hoofs 


yet 


SQ 


”y" i 





WY Vth 


1 | hha, 
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thudded heavily on the sun-dried earth 
All my plans were spoiled. Instead of a 
night’s start, while they were hunting 
for him in the willows, he would hay 
hardly a moment's, hardly be out of by] 
let range from the beginning No, they 
would get him; to a certainty they would 
get him All at once my mind cleared, 
and I saw what I must do. 

As I pulled up at the gate, a hand, his 
hand, caught the bridle. “What’s up?” 
came a sharp whisper 

“Open the gate!” 

With a dismal whine the gate swung 
back 

“Now up-——up quick !” 

“Up—with you? T don’t understand!” 


— vonder all was hurry and elat 
ter Men were shouting, dogs wildly 
barking. Then came a swift staccato of 
hoofs. They were making for the road 
to head us off. 

“Never mind! Up, up quick!” 

Gray Goose shied angrily as he sprang 
into the saddle behind me. I crouched 
forward on her neck, bracing myself by 
the high Spanish horn. I jerked at the 
mare’s mouth and in half a breath we 
were tearing up the road like a streak. 
His unwounded arm was around me, 
holding me strongly. His body undu 
lated easily to the leaps of the flying 
mare. I felt him turn to look behind us 

“Are they—near?’ T gasped. 

“We have a good lead,” he answered 
quietly 

There was an outbreak of sharp pops 
then a high, singing note in the air. 1] 
ducked involuntarily IT heard him grind 
his teeth. 

“Oh, little girl, what have I got you 
into?” 

“T think—it’s great!” I flung back 

The sweet wind blew in our faces, 
drawing down from the far, still heights 
We outsped the whirling dust. Gray 
(;oose had settled into her stride. More 
bullets flew, but dropped harmlessly be 
hind us, 

And was it only a fancy that those 
following hoofs drew slowly nearer? The 
man behind me turned at shorter inter- 
vals to listen and gaze back My poor, 
valiant Gray Goose! Slowly, surely, the 
hollow drumming note grows louder 

The arm about me tightened in its 
hold. 

“Tt’s a losing game, little girl,” he said, 
steadily. “Get down, and let me try my 
luck alone.” 

“Tn a minute, but not now!” I bent 
forward and spoke sharply in the mare’s 
ear very gallant nerve in her re 
sponded How the mighty muscles rip 
pled under the smooth flanks! She 
sailed forward like a bird. With a re 
sounding clatter that echoed away among 
the mountains we crossed the bridge over 
Cold Spring Fork, then, wheeling sharply 
round, plunged down the bank into the 
bed of the stream 


N* landed ona stretch of soft sand at 
\ /  theriver’s margin, ina cold cavelike 
blackness, heavy with the smell of dank 
earth and rotting leaves And as the 
mare halted, panting, in the shadow, the 
bridge thirty feet above our heads rang 
with the clatter of galloping hoofs. Then, 
with a lessening thunder, the chase swept 
on up the road 

I turned Gray Goose and walked het 
for a hundred yards upstream. Then | 
dismounted and taking her by the bridle 
felt my way along carefully My eal 
eaught a trickle of dropping water, 4 
distinct note from the lapping of the 


stream. My hand touched the surface 
of the great mossy bowlder from beneath 
which the spring exuded I knew my 


Wav now Just bevond the bowlder was 


the old ford, and from the ford the long 
forgotten road that I wa seeking led 
up into the solitudes of Cold Spring 
Mountain 

Well, we had reached our goal now 
and my work was done He slid from 
the saddle and stood beside me. I opened 
my mouth to speak, but a sob came ll 
stead, and IT put my face down upon the 
pine ane 
en into a 


rough bark of a convenient 
wept. Then my hand was tal 
trong clasp 

“Don't, don’t ery!” he entreated. 

“Really, I haven’t the least idea wh) 
I should cry,” I returned. Having 
checked the flood, I took my hand away, 
and said in a businesslike manner: F 

“Well, they will have a run for thell 
money, won't they?" 


I hope So Rut do mind ex 
plaining ?” | 
So then I told him about t old roa 


> dive! 
that used to run over to the Rock) Rive 
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diggings, but that had not been used 
since the mines there gave out, twenty 
five years ago. It is awfully broken and 
prushed up, of course, but still quite 
possible to follow, and not in its whole 


length will one meet a human creature 


Dan and I had spent a whole day ex 
ploring it last summet! And I told 
him that be must make his way over to 
Rocky River, where there are only a 


of 


“any 


handful 


stages 


with no telephones 
or of getting 
except to go seven miles for the mail. 

.“So they will know nothing about 
about the fuss up here,” I added, a 
little confusedly. “You will quite 
safe—but don’t stay too long.” 

“And in what guise shall I 
myself to the inhabitants?” 
slowly. 

“Pretend you are a 
veyer. You got lost and fell over a bank 
and hurt your arm, You struck this 
road about a mile from the village and 
followed it. You don’t know where you 
are. Ask your way to Little York, but 
don’t go there Keep working to the 
southwest instead. There is food and 
and a little money in the 
When you get near the railroad you had 
better turn the horse loose and walk.” 
the 


Way 


hews 


be 


announce 


he asked, 


government sur- 


saddlebags 


horse 


“Turn loose? Then you 
mean to say 
“That you are to tuke her? Of course.” 


“Aren't you making rather free with 
Dan’s property?” The pretense at light 
ness Was a very hollow one. 

“Gray Goose is mine—or was She’s 
yours now.” I guiped as T said it 

There was silence between us for a 
little. Then: 

“Don't you think this is taking it all 
very seriously’ <A débris man is not a 
criminal, you know.” 

A’ AIN there was silence 
“Do you mean,” he burst out, “that 
you have known—all along?” 

“Not all along. Only since this after 
noon, I went down to Red Run with 
Dan, and while we were there they 
brought the débris man in. The Simons 
boy found him where you left him tied 
up in the old shack below the dam. He 
was wearing your—vyour clothes, and 
was dreadfully upset because he had 


By the way, he isn't 
a débris man. He is just instructor 
from the University, combining fishing 
with studying bugs.” 


broken his glasses. 


“Tell me.” and I felt him come a step 
closer in the darkness, “why did you do 
this thing’? Why have you risked so 


am?” 


struggling 


much to save me, knowing what I 
“Ah, why did I?’ I paused 


with something too big for me to ex 
press. “Perhaps because IT had fed you 
when you were hungry and bandaged 


your arm, and because vou had nobody 


nobody but me.’ 

“And is that all?’ he demanded, and 
his voice sounded as if his breath came 
not quite evenly 

“Oh, don’t, don’t. don’t !” The tears 
welled again in a flood. Swiftly his arm 


moins 
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But I 
I trusted you 
dropped, and he 


round lifted 
“Please 
His arm 
little away. 
“Won't 
timidly, 
a wound 


went me my head. 


moved a 
said at 


that this 
lightest 


you 


please,” I 
because I knew 
to which the 
was anguish, “won’t you please 
that I don’t think you must be 
because—because you have 
prison? Innocent men have 
before you.” 
“Innocent men have there, but 
I am not one of them. No, child, there 
is nothing to be said for me, except that 
I am a quite perfect specimen of the 
black sheep. By all the canons of so 
ciety, I am a criminal: I have suffered 
justly. Sometimes I think there must 
another standard of values some- 
where, so that we poor beggars who can’t 
lit, somehow, into this present scheme of 
things, may after all have a chance.” 
W* were quiet for a long while. The 
/ heavy blackness about us was begin 
ning to lighten. <A faint pearly radiance 
filtered through the and lay in 
a lace-like pattern upon the old, grassy 
roadbed at our feet. Silently I moved 
to Gray Goose put my arms 
her for last farewell 
he must not know how 
Then I gave him my 
raised it to his 


was 
touch 
believe 
bad just 
been in 
there 


yone 


rone 


he 


leaves 


over and 
neck 
not too long, for 
much it hurt me 
hand, Bareheaded, 
lips. 
“Don't quite 
And my heart 
that I might!” 
Without daring a backward glance, I 
slipped from him into the engulfing 
shadows, hurried along the river margin 
and climbed the bank to the road. It 
was utterly silent. The man chase had 
swept on into the mountains. Trembling 
ut the sound of my own footsteps, I 
sped the road toward the ranch. 
Suddenly, after measureless darkling 
toil and terror and weariness, I was at 
the ranch gates. One swift flight now, 
and I was beyond reach of the brooding, 


nbout one 


he 
forget me!” 


answered “Ah, God, 


down 


sinister night, its threat and mystery. 
The house was dark and silent. The 
door stood always open, and I should 
reach my room unseen, unsuspected of 
ever having left it. I crept softly up 
the steps 

Out of the darkness of the porch a 
figure rose 

‘Hello!’ said Dan’s voice: then, in- 
credulously, “Why, Kitten!’ 

He strode forward and caught my 
arm “Where have you been? What 


are you doing out of bed?” he demanded. 


I did not answer, and he tilted my face 
toward the moonlight What have you 
been up to?” he said again 

I tried to speak, but began to weep 
instend In an instant his arms were 
uround me 

“Why, Kitten, Aitten!” 


And what do you think I heard myself 
saving? 

“Oh, Dan, love 
I'm so tired!” 


me, love me, love me! 


Rings on the Fingers 


itinued fro 


followed him in and held the door open. 
“Chauffeur, drive to the Bancroft.” 

The white-faced man with the black 
false beard did not smile. Crawford saw 
him remove his ring and hold up his hand 
taxicab. He saw him enter 
it During the drive to the Bancroft 
Crawford glanced backward through the 
little window times Each time 
he saw the other taxicab behind them 

Miss Dugaz had teeth and 
warm, brown eves. When she took Craw 
ford’s hand she hung on a second longet 
than but he 
Directly he 
into her brown eyes across 
atable in the hotel restaurant The man 
the end of the table 
restaurant mil 
the manager en 


view of 


to a passing 


several 


perfect 


Was absolutely 


when she 


hnecessily, 
Was sorry let go 


Was smniling 


ager sat happily at 
The Walls of the 
rored. From his 
Joyed an unobstructed 
and his diamond 

No sooner had Crawford learned that 
Miss Dugaz was fond of chicken a la 
Maryland and Indian Love Lyries A la 
Laurence Hope than he made the neces 


were 
sent 
himself 


Sary arrangements with the head waite! 
He and the head waiter had hee! 
friend]; since the days Crawford and 


the lady of the carved frame had dined 


there, in the davs before she declared 
she preferred to dine without music As 
*0Oh as the orchestra detested by the 


nner ncereen 


Mrmmenewterrereie1 


office 


i page 18 
other lady and admired 
tacked “Pale Hands I Love.” a 
ornamental page strolled by droning: 
“Mr. Crawford, Mr. Crawford, 
please.” feasting him 
self to interrupt 
the reverie. 

“Gent waiting for vou in the bar,” 
fided the boy 

Crawford regretfully 
to the Ordinarily 
approaching a bar not tinetured 
with regret. but now his disinclination 
to leave Miss Dugaz was equaled by his 
to meeting again the white 
man with the black false beard 

When they in the bar the author 
noticed that other was not wearing 
his ring and that since their last meet 
ing his voice had not improved 

“A mistake has been made.” said the 
trangel in which Crawford 
hear with his 
the his 


was not 


this one at- 
highly 


by 


please, 

Crawford quit 
Miss Dugaz’s 
perambulating 


on eves 
page's 


con 


and went 
his emotions on 


nrose 
bar. 


were 


repugnance 

faced 
met 

the 


Tones 
much 
of 
meant for 


to not so 
ears with 
“The ring 
it to me. 


‘Look 


that ar envesdropping bartender 


seemed 


as bones 


marrow 
vou 


here nid 
mwely 

is startled into a su 
ing of glass. “I don't know what ou are 
talking about, but I do know the house 
in this hotel is a friend 


I used to do favors for him when he 


last, 


2 
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HRISTMAS comes 


but once a year but its 


‘é 


spirit keeps 


everlastingly at 


it,” touching the common everydays 
from December 25th to the next De- 
cember 25th. More and more are men 


—cold blooded business men 


feeling 


the influence of this spirit of “Peace on 


earth, good will to men.” 


In Madison Square, in New York City, 
someone has recently erected a mam- 
moth star, and at the close of each day 
as the mantle of Night is spread over 
the throbbing, hustling, bustling city- 


the star is electrically illuminated. 


Its 


light falls like a benediction on all within 


its rays—and it does men good! 


There 


is a restfulness and peacefulness about 


this star- 
Christmas! And, so, in order 
men to carry 
“spirit of Christmas 


, 


, at al 


for it typifies the spirit of 


to help 


in their hearts this 


1 times, 


it has been planned to light this star 
every night throughout the year. 


It makes one think of Gerald Stanl 


ey Lee’s 


article “A Christmas for Cities” in the Decem- 


ber Number of Everybody’s. 


In this we are 


emphatically reminded that Christmas with 


all its meanings 


Santa Claus— stockings 


carols—tender messages, and a thousand and 
one things which make it the day of days 
even with all these it is more than ever before 


a man’s day. 


Christmas is for those of us in 


business in every department of work, be it 


manufacturing, railroading, farming 


, be we 


bankers, merchants, clerks or laborers. 


“The latest news today is that men are trying 


to be good in crowds. 


A thousand years or so ago when two men 
stood by the roadside and made a bargain it 


was their affair. 


New York 
million people who are not there. 


When two men stand on 
the sidewalk now and make a bargain 


say in 


they have to deal with ninety 


They do 


this by imagining what the ninety million peo- 
ple would do and say and how they would 


like to be done by, if they were there. 


Work- 


ing this out and making sure of it as well as 


we can, before we act, is religion. 


Religion two-men size, or man-and-woman 
size, or one-family size, or two-family size, or 


village size, has been worked out. 


Doing as 


one would be done by with a few people is a 
thing any man can arrange for himself by sit- 
ting down and reading his Bible a few minutes. 


He can manage to do as he would be 
as far as the next yard. 


done by 


But how about doing 


as one would be done by with ninety million 


people, all sizes, all climates, all 


Buffalo, New Orleans, Seattle ? 


religions, 
How about 


doing as one would be done by three thou- 


sand miles ? 


Working this out personally and in 


crowds 


all together and doing it three hundred and 
sixty-four days in the year, and then getting 


together and singing about doing it the 


twenty- 


fifth of December, will make a Christmas that 


goes with great cities.” 


MOS Fhe ef, 
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The Last Mexican Emperor Was Executed 


The 


HIS is his picture—the courtly, ill-fated Maximilian. 
stoty of the ambitious coalition which placed him on the 
doom read like 
know anything 
ylittering back- 


{ 
=) 


throne—his pathetically brief reign and his 
Have you ever read it? Do you really 
Mexico which forms the 


fiction. 
of the romantic history of 
ground of the present problem. 
There are a thousand stories like 
the thrill of fiction and yet make up the vital knowledge of history 
te have read these stories 


Maximilian’s which have all 
which every educated man should have. 
is to know history—the chief mark of a well-read man. 

A free booklet has been printed for distribution among readers 
of Collier’s who are lovers of history. It contains a brilliant essay 
on “How to Read History Intelligently” by Senator Henry Cabot 

for 


Ask 


Lodge of Massachusetts, author, historian, statesman. 


It tells you the fascinating story of the 


— 


Lodge History of Nations 


now from a third to a tenth the 


former prices—$120 to $625 


These are the prices paid by the present owners of the Lodge 
History of Nations. To Collier free 
booklet at once, the opportunity is offered to secure this remarkable 


your copy today. 


readers who write for this 
work at from a third to a tenth of these prices. 
‘| he history 


“You 


volume, as you would read the 


represented in the set. 
thrill 


read the story of a nation in a single 


I'wenty-three nations are 


of each 1S told with all the and romance of fiction. 


biography of a man.” 


In just the spare moments of a single week, you can read the 
whole story of a nation—so concisely and so interestingly is it told. 
In twenty-five weeks, less than haif a year, you will have read the 









histories of the na- 
tions ot the world. 
You will have a 


Ask for your 


copy today of the 


achievements of all the 


know ledge 


past, gained in spare mo- 
ments of intensely pleas- 
urable reading. That is the 
opportunity that this free book- 


let brings to you. 


PF 
Collier & Son ° . 
416 W 13th 8 This Free Booklet Contains 


New York City 


Senator Lodge’s Essay 


enator “How 
History Should be Read” is a masterpiece. 


Lodge’s brilliant essay on 
\ It is printed in this wonderful little free 


11 
. bookl 


‘ 


t. A copy has been printed 


“ for every Collier reader. 
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only poor struggling confidence man 
If vou don't go away, T'll have him ar 
rest you. If you know anything about 
New York police you know that before 
you get to night court you'll probably 
|} lose your shoes, to say nothing of that 


ring you've got in your pocket 
said the other 


“for your own happiness return the ring 


“Beware,” warnings 


You may think it’s a fine thing to be 
| noiseless and invisible. T warn you these 
| qualities will bring you grief Do I 
look happy?” 

“IT should say not,” answered Craw 


| ford truthfully 
| The stranger thrust his hand into the 
inner pocket of his long black coat, and, 
| producing a black wallet which matched 
his black beard, he from it a ring 
and put it on his finger. 
“Give back that other ring before it is 
* he said menacingly. 


took 


| too late, 


“Beg pardon,” said the bartender to 
| Crawford, “your friend went out with 
oo paying his check.” 

ET’ the man with the black beard 
still stood there looking fixedly at 
Crawford. 

“No friend of mine,” said Crawford 
and turned back toward the restaurant 
The stranger detained him by laying a 


cold hand on his wrist. Crawford shook 
himself free The bartender looked at 
him curiously He became acutely 
scious of the ridiculous 
present if he engaged in physical 
with this baleful antagonist 


con 


spectacle he 


combat none 


| except himself could see Also he re 
membered that Miss Dugaz would be 
lonely without him. Although few may 
believe it, it is nevertheless true that 


indirectly women prevent almost as 
many fights as they That he 
might not be marred by the astral hands 
he put on his own ring. 

“lll wait for you,” the 
faced man with the black beard, 
himself on a leather chair, which was al 
ready occupied physically, but in which 
l sychically there was room for one more 

As Crawford, his ring still on his fin 
ger, passed into the restaurant he heard 


cause 


suid white 


seating 


a bartender ask a colleague whether he 
had seen which way the two deadbeats 
had gone. 

Crawford halted, noiselessly invisible 


the table at which sat the man 
ager and Miss Dugaz Remembering 
what the white-faced man had told him, 
he also remembered a piece of philosophy 
he had learned in his youth—that eaves 
droppers never hear good of themselves 


beside 


What the manager was saying to Miss 
Dugaz verified the maxim. 

“Oh, the play’s all right,” said the 
manager, “or rather it will be all right 
lafter I’ve had most of it rewritten 
Don't misunderstand me, I don’t say it 
all bad. <All T say is I can’t understand 
how he wrote it I don’t see anything 

remarkable in him.” 


The Whole Story of a Nation in a Week 


| 


It is free. | 


“T think he’s awfully nice,” said Miss 
Dugaz “Does he, is he ‘ 

“In love with anybody?” asked the 
manager bluntly Sure he is His 


rooms are full of pictures of a girl who 
looks like a human enke of ice 

Crawford observed with pleasure the 
disappointment of Miss Dugaz He was 
sorely tempted to kick the hypocritical 
Slogan and to kiss away Miss Dugaz’s 
Sl less 

ETWEEN Miss Dugaz and the man 


ager silence fell—a silence into which 
there crept the tinkle of an icy voice which 
Mr. Crawford rhe 
to have thawed considerably 
had heard it through the telephone 
“How you again 
Jerry,” said the voice 
Crawford turned. He 
see the thin-lipped lady who had refused 
to the restaurant with him on 


knew voice seemed 


since he 
good it is to see 
amazed to 


was 


to come 








veneenon 
wm 
of “That Varecel Post Rag With her 
was a tuiwart young man, whe if he 
was her Cousin Jerome, certain! bore 
no family resemblance to her. 
r HkY seated themselves at a table next 
to that at which Miss Dugaz ang 
the manager sat Crawford was glad thy 
newcomers had not heard the manager's 
nudverse comment upon him but his 
thankfulness was modified by a_ regret 


that they had net heard Miss Dugaz say 


he was “awfully nice.” 

The lady who was with the spurious 
relative spoke again 

“Thad a hard time getting away,” she 
said “I broke a dinner engagement to 
get here I told somebody else I was 


dining at home with my Cousin Jerome.” 

“Sounds like a commented the 
fallacious cousin. “Why don't you break 
all your with him? Give 
up this writing chap and marry the best 
little mining engineer in the world.” 

“Meaning 

“Me,” he wnswered eagerly. 

“Perhaps I shall,” she said. 

“Aha!” muttered Crawford He mut- 
tered it just as the hero in the play does 


song 


engugements 


she asked arechly. 


when he first stumbles on the truth 
everybody else in the cast has known 
since the rise of the curtain His ex 
Clamation differed from the hero’s in its 
effect upon the faithless heroine because 
the ring he wore prevented her or any 
body else from hearing it 

But Miss Dugaz had no ring and he 
voice reached the other table, although 
it wus to the manager she said 

“Don't you think you'd better send a 
waiter for Mr. Crawford?” 

“T guess I had,” said the charitable 
manager. “Whenever Crawford gets in 
au bar he wants to camp there.’ 

Hl lady at the next tuble shot a 
quick glance at the alleged Cousin 
Jerome They whispered and he looked 
with interest at the vacant chair at the 
other table It immediately ceased to 


be vacant because Crawford had slipped 


the ring from his finger and sat down. 
The lady at the adjoining tabk 
gasped. Cousin Jerome tried to look as 


if he were not embarrassed, but without 
notable nece 

Miss Dugaz, whose warm brown eves 
were so intent upon Crawford that they 
paid no attention to the others, smiled a 
welcome to him and told him his dinner 


was getting cold 

Crawford bowed profoundly to the 
lady at the adjoining table He was 
unreasonably gratified when the conver 
sation at that table, after flickering 
bravely but uncertainty wis extin 
guished 

Soon Cousin Jerome helped the lady 
to her furs and they departed 

Who was that?” asked Mi Dugaz. 

“That was a lady IT used to know,” 


said Crawford 


mouth as if 


1 nuinager opened hi 

he intended to supply additional de 
tails of biography When Crawford's foot 
pressed against his he refrained Dur 
ing the dinner he discovered that to the 
two young persons he had brought to 
gether his me and his view were not 


when they 
decided to 


importance Si 


tre le 


of paramount 
decided to go to a the 


take himself and his diamond to a more 
appre iutive environment 

As Crawford and Miss Dugaz left the 
restaurant a white-faced man with a 


false blacl beard touched Crawford's 
leeve 
“Poor 

woman 


“Here, my good 


thing! murmured the young 


yvmpathetically 
Crawford 


man said 


in his most magnificent manne! “Take 
this ring.” 

And he gave it to him and never saw 
him again Which is why, although this 


for Craw 


the ground that the music annoyed her, is a true story, it is impossible 
now entering contentedly to the strains ford to prove it by producing the ring. 
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|HE road to happiness and success is opened to your children 
through the fairyland of books. ‘There they hear the 
Fairy and W onder Stories that the first mothers told at 
nightfall to their little ones; the Folk Tales and Myths 
of the Far North country; the Br’er Rabbit stories of 
our own Southland, 


There they come to know as familiar friends the great characters who, 
in high school days, thev will meet again between the covers of text books. 
g g 


In a Wonderful Free Booklet 


Just printed, Dr. Eliot of Harvard outlines his plan for parents. 
Briefly, the plan is a fascinating arrangement of the literature of child 
hood, so selected as to stimulate the child’s imagination, make school 
work easier, make success more sure 


} 


It tells how all the ries, poems, ana i 


tales of the world were sifted 
to find just the 846 that ey Eliot thinks will do your children the most 
- 


good f Ne he ey sh Mid ky “4 


A Christmas Present for a Tenth 
What You’d Otherwise Spend 


Here is a Christmas present your children will enjoy every day in 
the year—one that will stay with them all their lives, and you can give it 
to them at an initial outlay of a tenth what vou’d pre sh. ably otherwise spenc 


The Booklet is Free 


Send for it. It contains the advice of the greatest teachers in America 
about your children’s reading—priceless counsel for fathers and mother 
who care. It is free, and it will be sent you by mail without obligation 
of any kind. Ask for it. ‘The coupon below brings it. 
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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears 


keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 


often caused by wind and weather—constant 


use proves it ‘‘ Matchless for the complexion ”’ 














